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CHAPTER I. 

It was a fine night toward the latter part of 
May. During the daytime there had been clouds 
over Paris; but on the approach of evening the sun 

v 

I 

had come out, and, descending in a blaze of glory, 
tinged the housetops with a fiery glow and burnished 

0 

the waters of the Seine with a golden, mellow light. 
The 6mall suburb of Yilleneuve, distant from the 
French capital but fourteen miles, shared this gen¬ 
erous halo of brilliant coloring which, lingering for 
a moment on the roofs and windows, gave promise 
of an evening of surpassing beauty. It lacked just 
fifteen minutes of eleven o’clock when the moon, 
which was nearly at the full, rose with slow and 
majestic motion above the horizon, and hung sus¬ 
pended between earth and heaven like a huge silver 
lamp. The great trees which almost surrounded 
the chateau Yilleneuve cast across the smooth and 
velvety lawns their deep shadows. From the cha- 
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teau itself, the light of a solitary lamp, paling to a 
few n lere twinkling rays, shone fitfully. It came 

from a window in the left wing of the building. 

% 

Remote from the great metropolis, the hush of a 
profound peace was here upon every thing, save when 
stirred by the soft breeze from the south, the leafy 
branches of tenderest green rustled and moved 
gently to and fro. 

In the deep shade of an enormous oak which, as it 
reared its giant limbs aloft in close proximity to the 
chateau, might by no great stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion have seemed to keep watch and ward over the 
sleeping inmates, stood a young man named Charles 

V 

Van Lith, to whom every familiar object but con¬ 
jured up to his ardent imagination the interior of 
that faintly illuminated apartment. This silent 
watcher under the oak continued to gaze for some 
moments in the direction of the chateau. His 
demeanor was that of one undecided as to what 
course to pursue. Twice he stepped from the 
shadow of the tree and placed his foot upon the 
gravel walk which led to the chateau, and as many 
times retraced his footsteps. 

At length he issued forth more boldy, though not 
without caution, to prevent the crunching of his 
shoes upon the gravel, and stood beneath the 
window. Picking up two or three small pebbles, he 
threw them against the glass. His heart beat sow*- 
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what faster than its wont as, after the third essay, a 
girl of abont nineteen years of age, who had been 
reading by the light of the lamp, left her seat and, 
opening the swinging casement, looked out upon the 
night. 

“Who is there? ” she asked, in a tone which indi¬ 
cated some alarm, but which, notwithstanding, was 
singularly sweet and musical. 

“It’s I—it’s Charles,” replied the young fellow; 
“don’t be frightened. I must see you, if only for a 
moment. I am going away.” 

“ Going away ?” 

| 

“Yes, I am going away; I am leaving France. I 
return to America to-morrow.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” exclaimed the girl. “You are 
saying this just to try me.” 

“I am not, upon my word, Harriet,” answered 
Van Lith. “My passage is already taken. I sail 
from Havre to-morrow afternoon.” 

The girl’s agitation was evident. 

“Why did you not let me know earlier?” she 
asked. 

“I was afraid of compromising you if I wrote. 
You know your aunt strictly forbade it. But, 
Harriet, can’t I get in, if only for a few moments ? ” 

“I really don’t see how you can—” Harriet 
Weldon began, when the faint remonstrance died 
away upon her lips. 
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Seizing the strong stem of a thick vine which ran 
near the window, and assisted by the trellis work, 
the young athlete below commenced an ascent 
which to an older man would have proved an 
impossible feat. In a few moments his hand was on 
the window sill and the next instant he had leaped 
lightly into the chamber. Harriet was a little 
horror-stricken at the apparent impropriety of 
entertaining her lover in her chamber at that hour, 
and, the first raptures of their meeting over, begged 
him to be gone; but he, sitting beside her on the low 
window seat, urged his plea for further time so 
eloquently that she yielded, and could not find it in 
her heart to dismiss him at once. The lovers, too, 
had a hundred confidences to interchange. Harriet 
told Van Lith how, since his quarrel with her aunt, 
the persecutions of a certain M. Chabot had become 
well-nigh intolerable. She was afraid, moreover, 
that Mme. Roupell favored his suit. 

“ And now you are going to America, Charles, and 
'there will be no one to stand between us. I am sure 
the man has not even the excuse of loving me. It 
is my dowry he is after. He is, no doubt, aware 
that Madame Roupell has made a will in favor of 
Emily and myself. ,, 

Charles Van Lith could only clench his fist in 
impotent rage. Vrrious escapades of his had been 
the cause of his q rrel with Mme. Roupell, and to 
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the house where he had once been an honored and 
welcome guest he now had to come like a thief in the 
night to seek a farewell interview with the only 
being on earth who yet loved and trusted him. In 
his mind there was a burning sense of injustice. 
The cold and severe tones in which Mme. Roupell 
had dismissed him seemed still ringing in his ears. 

14 Do not go,” pleaded Harriet. 44 I am certain 
that it will not be long before my aunt will relent.-, 
that, after all, she really thinks a great deal of you; 
stay, and I will myself go to her on the first oppor¬ 
tunity which offers and plead your cause.” 

44 You are more hopeful than I am,” replied Van 
Lith, bitterly. 41 If I had been treated with any 
show of justice, why, I would not care. But your 
aunt is prejudiced against me. I am well aware 
that Monsieur Chabot has sought to undermine her 
confidence in me, and he has succeeded. I tell you, 
Harriet, when I think of all these things it makes 
me a desperate man.”. 

He had been pacing the floor restlessly with long, 
impatient strides. His face was flushed with angur*' 
If he had been alone, with the memory of Mme. 
Roupell’s merciless treatment thus aroused anew 
within him, he would have sworn; he would have 
kicked the furniture. As it was, he could hardly 
restrain himself. 
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“She is worse than unjust,” he continued; “she 
has deliberately opened her ears to these tales of 
Chabot’s and as deliberately shut them to my 
explanations. She has magnified my smallest mis¬ 
demeanors Into great faults, and see how the scheme 
works! Monsieur Chabot is a pattern of virtue 
and morality—Charles Van Lith, the examplar of 
everything that is debased and bad.” 

Harriet blazed up a little at this tirade. 

“You must not blame my aunt to me, Charles,” she 
said, somewhat warmly. “Recollect that to us girls, 
at least, she has ever been good and kind. I wonder 
what would have happened to us when mother died, 
if it hadn’t been for her? Few women would have 
crossed the ocean as she did to fetch us, for her dead 
sister’s sake; and she has been as good as a mother 
to us ever since. No, Charlie, you mustn’t say a 
word against Aunt Ruth in my hearing.” 

He saw that she was hurt, but a very demon of 
rage and hatred was tearing at his heart-strings. He 
was tempted to retort sharply. With difficulty he 
controlled himself, however, and, going over to 
where the girl sat, he again placed himself beside 
her. 

“Harriet,” he said, in a voice, in which once more 
the softer promptings of his impetuous and fiery 
nature found predominance, “you are quite right to 
stand by her. It would be but a poor return on 
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your part for all her kindness to you if you didn’t; 
but in wronging me she has wronged you as well. 
In opposing our union, she not only wrecks my 
happiness, but yours; ” adding to himself, “and to 
think that between that happiness and me stands 
but the feeble life of one old woman.” 

He was quieter presently. In the softening influ¬ 
ence of Harriet Weldon’s presence his evil genius 
seemed to desert him. The angry expression of his 
features relaxed. He looked upon the girl with 
covetous eyes that reflected within their speaking 
depths a tender desire. He said to himself: “What a 
foolish old woman! Why should I get angry at what 
she says or does? ” Pie drew himself away from the 
girl, for he experienced a strange sensation at the 
ends of his fingers, a longing to touch her, to put 
his arms around her. With difficulty he restrained 
himself from those foolish utterances which a lover 
whose head is quite turned in the near contemplation 
of his mistress’ charms is apt to indulge in. The 
pleasure he derived from looking at her was so 
intense as to be almost a pain. Then Ws feelings 
took another turn. A light and joyous sensation 
stole over him. He went over to the littJk upright 
piano which stood crosswise in one corner of the 
room, and ran his fingers skillfully over the keys. 

“There’s the whole lower floor of the house 
between us and the servants,” he -ew.d, gaily. 
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44 Besides, they’ll think you’re singing just to please 
yourself. Come, darling, sing me something.” 

She sang for him some verses of his own composi¬ 
tion, to which she had herself set the music. It was 
a song which he had written in praise of that 
country existence which they both so ardently 
loved: 


THE COUNTRY. 

You may sing of the joys of the city or town, 

Of theater, and ball and soinie; 

I chant my mad raptures of meadow and down- 
The perfume of freshly-mown hay! 

What pictures your painters can dimly enshrine 
On canvass, so dull and so cold, 

Can rival in luster those pictures of mine 
Should Nature her beauties unfold ? 


I care not who bends o’er each counter or book, 

I miss not the roar of the street; 

But give me the banks of some swift-running brook. 
The joys of some shady retreat. 

You drink to the health of the stars of your stage 
In vintages costly and rare; 

My brown cider jug shall my fancies engage, 

When I quaff to the charms of my fair. 

I care not for queens who in Fashion’s gay whirl. 
Trip blithely, till daylight, away; 

But giye me the smiles of some sweet, country girl, 
Bnthroned-in b*r meadow of hay. 
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Then they sat down side by side and began to 
talk. Still pleading with him, Harriet Weldon 
strove to persuade her lover to abandon his inten¬ 
tion of immediately leaving France. 

“I have given you all my heart,” she said, tear¬ 
fully, “and now you are going away, perhaps for¬ 
ever—but hark, what sound is that! ” 

She leaned out of the window and listened intently 
for a moment. The sound of wheels on the carriage 
drive was distinctly audible. She rushed to the 
mantlepiece where a little clock stood ticking away 
the precious moments. 

“It is long past twelve,” she exclaimed. “That's 
their carriage we hear. They've come back from the 
opera. 0, Charlie, go, go, I beg you, while you can 
get away.” 

Van Lith, realizing how fearfully his presence in 
the chamber would compromise her, turned at once 
to go. For a moment only, he held her to his 
breast. Into that brief interval of time were com- 
pressed a hundred different emotions, which stirred 
him as he had not been stirred for many a day. 

“I cannot, yet I must leave you,” he cried as, 
encircled by his arm, with her face upraised to his, 
Harriet lay unresistingly in his embrace. 

He bowed his head a little and kissed her twice 
upon 1 he lips She trembled violently, but thrust 
him away from her, repeating in tones of entreaty: 
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41 Be careful! 0, do be careful.” 

He was himself once more. He placed the half- 
fainting form of the girl upon the sofa, and hurried 
away. He was about to commence his descent from 
the window, and had already swung the old- 

I 

fashioned, diamond-paned sash half way open, 
when Harriet, in whose agitated mind the fear of 
discovery overcame all feminine weakness, rushed 
forward, and, catching hold of his arm, exclaimed: 

“You are too late! Come back. Be quick, or you 
will be seen.” 

Van Lith had just time to close the window when, 
through a chink in the curtains', he saw a hooded 
barouche, drawn by two powerful horses, sweep 
rapidly around the bend of the avenue and draw up 
at the main entrance of the chateau. From the 
vehicle there alighted a gentleman of about thirty 
years of age. With a great show of attention he 
first assisted a young lady, evidently still in her 
teens, to descend. He then with much solicitude 
placed his nattily-gloved hand at the disposal 
of the third occupant of the carriage, a grav- 
haired lady, evidently well advanced in years, for 
she leaned heavily upon the shoulders of both her 
companions. She shivered slightly as she stood 
upon the gravel path in the moonlight, notwith¬ 
standing that the night was warm. 
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There were traces yet of extreme beauty in this 
woman’s features, who, as Sarah Graham, had been 
the toast of the club rooms in fashionable New York 
forty years ago. It was still the face of a refined 
and cultured American lady. The nose was thin 
and aquiline, and an expression at once haughty, 
yet kindly withal, sat upon the mobile, nervous lips. 
Her figure was no stouter than, and her dress as 
dainty as, the slender, beautiful girl beside her. Her 
whole aspect proclaimed her love of the world and 
her intention to keep her place in it, if will power 
meant anything, for some years yet. Jewels flashed 
upon her still firm neck and her little wrists. She 
held herself erect and her eyes flashed proudly, as 
she looked again upon her splendid home. 

“Emily, my dear, I have left my shawl in the car¬ 
riage. Will you please hand it to me? Monsieur 
Chabot, your arm.” 

The younger lady at once sprang lightly into the 
carriage, and returning with the shawl wrapped it 
closely about her aunt. There was an inexpressible 
tenderness in the action. 

I 

“How thoughtless of me, dear. You might have 
taken cold. Don’t ring, Monsieur Chabot. I have 
a latch key. Ah, here is Pierre. Pierre, are you sit¬ 
ting up? I hope there’s some supper ready, for I’m 
hungry as I can be. Come, aunt; let’s go in.” 
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But something seemed to have attracted Mme. 
Roupell’s attention. She withdrew her hand from 
the arm of her male escort, and adjusting her 
monocle, a dainty toy of gold and ivory, gazed 
steadily at the upper windows of the chateau. 

“Isn’t it rather strange, my'dear, that there’s a 
light in Harriet’s room ? I thought she was going 
to bed. If her headache was no worse than that, 
she might as well have accompanied us this evening. 
When I was a young girl, Monsieur Chabot, it would 
have taken something more than a headache to keep 
me away from the opera.” 

M. Chabot smiled, and showed his white teeth, 
pleasantly. 

“Madame can still teach us inexperienced people 
how to enjoy life,” he remarked, gallantly. “It 
remained for the United States to send to France 
another. Ninon D’Enclos, to prove that charming 
women never grow old.” 

“Really, Monsieur Chabot, I am overwhelmed. 
For simplicity and naturalness in compliment, my 
dear Emily, let me recommend this flatterer.” 

Mme. Roupell’s favorite pastime was to make M. 
Chabot believe that his exaggerated praises of her 
as a great lady struck home. One of her sayings 
was, “I like Monsieur Chabot. He is such a sincere 
humbug,” but she must have really been a little 
moved on this occasion, for her smooth, white fingers 
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on the Frenchman’s coatsleeve tightened their 
pressure and her face lightened wonderfully. 

Harriet, sheltered by the window curtains, looked 
at Van Lith, who ground his teeth so furiously 
that, notwithstanding the gravity of the situation, 
the girl could not forbear laughing. Mme. Roupell 
below was still smiling at the Frenchman’s compli¬ 
ment. 

“Let us go inside,” she said, at last. “No doubt 
we shall find some supper somewhere. Poor Har¬ 
riet ! I trust she is not sick. I will just have a glass 
of Bordeaux, and go right upstairs and see how 
she is.” 

“That’s comforting tidings, v nyway,” thought 
Van Lith, who had again cautiously opened the 
window, and to whom, as he peered through the 
curtains, every word uttered by the party below 
was distinctly audible. “Look here, Harriet, 
what on earth am I to do ? Madame Roupell is 
coming to see how you are. In a minute she will 
be here.” 

Harriet’s cheeks blanched for a moment, for from 

her station near the door of the chamber, she could 

♦ 

already hear Mme. Rou pell’s footsteps ascending 
the stairs. 

“ Come here, ” she cried to Vau Lith, frantically. 
“There is no one sleeping in your old room. Run 
across the hall quickly, and hide yourself there until 
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I call you. I will lock you in, so my aunt will have 
to go the other way. You must return through her 
sitting-room to the corridor. You can do it easily, 
for she is a sound sleeper.” 

Van Lith did as he was directed. Harriet had 

\ 

barely time to turn the key on him, return to her 
chamber, seat herself and snatch up a book, when 
her aunt’s footsteps were heard in the corridor, and 
a moment later the old lady entered the apartment. 

“Awake yet, my dear child? Can’t you sleep? 
Oh! You are thinking of that young scamp, I’m 
afraid. Well, I wouldn’t if I were you. He isn’t 
worth it. Besides, if you don’t go to bed earlier 
where will the roses go to ? ” 

She stooped and kissed her niece tenderly on both 
cheeks, and then went to the window. 

“I mustn’t keep the horses out all night. Jean! 
Jean! ” 

The coachman turned on the box and looked up at 
the window. 

# 

“Yes, madame.” 

“You can go to the stables. Monsieur Chabot 
will not return to the city to-night.” 

“Very good, madame,” ajid the carriage rolled 
away. 

Mme. Roupell closed the window again and came 
back to where her niece was sitting. 
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44 Monsieur Chabot sleeps here to-night ?” 
inquired Harriet, in a tone of apparent unconcern, 
while her heart was really beating violently. 

What if he should be shown into the chamber 
where Van Lith was even now in hiding! She must 
risk a question or two to find out. 

4< Where will you put him, aunty ? 99 

44 Can’t he have Monsieur Van Lith’s old room, 
dear?” 

44 Not very well. But the chamber off your own is 
ready, and the sheets are aired.” 

u Very well, child, then I will give directions that 
he be lodged there. And now good-night. Don't 
sit up reading; but try to sleep. God bless you.” 

As Mme. Roupell gave utterance to these words, 
she turned and left the apartment. It was the last 
benediction that was to fall from the lips of Harriet 
Weldon's benefactress; for the shadow of an awful 
crime was even then hovering over the chateau. 
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AN hour had elapsed since Mme. Roupell’s 
departure. Harriet Weldon arose softly, and, 
opening the window with great caution lest it 
should squeak upon its iron hinges, looked out again 
upon the front of the house. Everything was 
enveloped in a flood of moonlight. The fine grasses 
upon the lawn glittered like spears of ice with the 
heavily falling dew-drops. The call of a night-bird 
to its mate was the only sound that broke the still¬ 
ness. The beauty of the night touched her deeply, 
and the song of the nightingale more profoundly 
yet. To the smallest of God’s creatures was not 
denied this happiness of love which was denied to 
her. She leaned her head against the window frame 
and her slight form shook with suppressed sobs. 
She remained for at least a minute thus, fighting 
with herself, and at last regained her composure. 
Then the thought came that every minute’s delay 
would make it more difficult for her ldver to escape 
from the house. In a few hours the village would 
be stirring. He would be w seen by some peasant 


going early afield, as he left the grounds. 
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She must 
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at once summon him from his hiding place. In a 
few minutes he could be gone, and she would 
breathe freely again. 

Advancing on tiptoe to the door of the chamber, 
she turned the handle softly and stepped out into 
the passage. The house was perfectly quiet. In the 
semi-darkness she crept timidly up the corridor, feel¬ 
ing her tray with the tips of her fingers against the 
old oaken wainscoting. At last her foot struck 
against a door mat. She tried to recollect what 
door mat this was. She stooped and passed her 
hand over it. It was an old-fashioned rag mat of 
American make, such as one sees in the houses of 
middle class farmers in New England. It had been 
her lover’s request to have such a thing at the door 
of his room. It reminded him of his old home across 
the seas. It was all right. This was the apartment 
she wanted. She placed her fingers upon the 
handle of the door, opened it a little way, and called 
softly: 

“ CharlesI” 

To her surprise there was no answer. She 
opened the door wider yet, and went in. The moon¬ 
light, shining in through the window streamed over 
the carpet and made every portion of the chamber 
plainly visible. She glanced quickly around. To her 
intense astonishment the room was empty. Trem¬ 
bling with fear excitement she again issued 
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forth, and stood once more in the corridor. At the 
very moment that she did so, a pistol shot rever¬ 
berated loudly through the chateau. And then from „ 
all parts of the house its inmates rushed hurriedly. 

It was a terror-stricken assemblage of men and 
women, aroused in the dead of the night by that 
sharp, ominous appalling sound. In the supreme 
quiet of the chateau the pistol shot had rung out 
with terrible distinctness. To the frightened 
inmates it seemed louder than it really was. 
Though terrified beyond measure in the almost cer¬ 
tain knowledge that some dreadful tragedy had 
taken place, Harriet Weldon did not hesitate a 
moment. Dashing along the corridor she flung 
aside the heavy portfere which separated Mme. 
RoupelTs sleeping apartment from her sitting room, 
and bravely entered. 

Face to face, M. Chabot and her lover were stand¬ 
ing. On the floor between them, lying at full length, 
her face turned upward, ghastly in the dim light of 
the solitary candle, lay Mme. Roupell. From a bul¬ 
let wound in her forehead, a little blood was slowly 
oozing onto the floor and matting with its crimson 
flood the gray, waving and carefully combed hair. 
The room seemed suddenly to fill with people, all 
looking through a kind of mist. A ghastly, 
unwholesome pallor was on each face. The ordinary 
proprieties of life were set at naught. The conven- 
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tionalities of dress were forgotten. Emily was bend¬ 
ing over the prostrate woman, her fine features 
pale as death, but set as in marble, and showing no 
trace of tears or womanly weakness. She seemed 
the only collected one in the room; all the rest stood 
gasping and staring, a helpless, bewildered, fright¬ 
ened group. Emily evinced no surprise at seeing 
Van Lith there so unexpectedly, as everyone else 
did. With much presence of mind, she at once 
turned her attention to the sufferer, to see what 
could be done for her. 

She gave her orders dearly and rapidly, and with 
a marvelous selfcommand. 

“ Lift her up and place her on the bed. Keep her 
head raised. This pillow so. Bring me water, 
quickly." 

She bathed the cold, inanimate face; she folded 
her handkerchief up into a wad and placed it over 
the fatal spot. She bound over it as tightly as 
possible a long bandage tom from the white cover¬ 
let. Then she turned to Jean, the coachman, who, 
hearing the disturbance from the adjoining stables, 
had rushed into the house accompanied by the 
gardener. 

“ Take the fastest horse you have and ride to tbs 
village. Send Dr. Croizet up here; and then keep 
right straight on into Paris. Here, take this with 


yon. 
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She turned to the writing table and hastily penned 
the following note: 

“Please come to us immediately, and bring with you the 
best surgeon you can find. Aunt Ruth has been shot—I fear 
fatally. Come at once, I beg of you, or you may be too late. 

“Emily Weldon.” 

She folded the note and addressed it to 

Dr. Paul Mason, 

Rue de Reverdy, No. 24. 

“How long will it take you to deliver that?” she 
asked, as she handed it to the coachman. 

“It is fourteen miles, ,, replied the man. “I can do 
it in an hour and a half. There may be some delay 
at the barrier.” 

”1 can cover the distance in half the time,” 
exclaimed Van Lith, eagerly stepping forward. He 
had been standing quietly by Harriet, endeavoring 
to comfort her. 

“You here, Charles?” Emily Weldon seemed for 
the first time conscious of his presence. She passed 
her hand across her forehead, as if to clear away 
some mist from her mind. “I don’t recollect when 
you came in.” 

“I will explain everything presently,” replied Van 
Lith, speaking quickly. ‘ “Give me the note, I will 
go at once.” 

Emily was about to hand it to him, when the 
voice of M. Chabot was heard raised in marked 
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remonstrance. He spoke slowly, deliberately, and 
as - Charles Van Lith listened, he felt that each 
word was an iron link in that chain which was 
soon to bind him hand and foot, and hold him up to 
the world as a murderer. 

“ Monsieur Van Lith must not leave this house 
until the shooting of Madame Roupell has been 
investigated by the proper authorities.” 

The suddenness of this accusation,—for it was 
nothing less,—the horror of it, the damning facts 
which, with its utterance, instantaneously arose in the 
mind of Van Lith and arrayed themselves remorse¬ 
lessly against him, deprived him for the moment of 
the power of reply. He was speechless with a sud¬ 
den terror. In the dead silence that ensued M. 
Chabot turned and dispatched the coachman on his 
errand, adding in an imperative tone: 

“After you have called up the doctor, stop at 
Monsieur RevelPs, the mayor, explain briefly what 
has happened, then go to Monsieur Delorme’s, the 
justice of the peace. Tell him, too; then hurry to 
the barrier at the top of your speed. Remember, 
madatne’s life may depend on the quickness of your 
movements.” 

M. Chabot, whom one would never have suspected 
of being cast in an heroic mould, was undoubtedly 
the coolest person in the room. 
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Van Lith, fully conscious of the awful peril in 
which he stood, again essayed to speak. M. Chabot 
interrupted him. He did it politely; but there was 
no mistaking his firmness. The servants thought it 
admirable—and his knowledge of law, ah 1 was it 
not prodigious? 

“Monsieur Van Lith, you may be a perfectly 
innocent man. If so, it will be easy enough for you 
to explain everything presently to the mayor, whom 
I have sent for. In the meantime, the fact of your 
appearance here at such an hour as this, under cir¬ 
cumstances which lay you open to grave suspicion, 
make it my duty, as a citizen, to forbid your depart¬ 
ure. That,” he added, waving his hand in the 
direction of the butler and the gardener, both of 
whom tried immediately to look very determined, 
“I have force enough here to prevent. I trust you 
will not compel me to use it.” 

“Monsieur Chabot! ” ejaculated Harriet. “What 
do you mean? You surely don’t believe that 
Charles—that Monsieur Van Lith has done this 
horrible thing? ” 

The Frenchman shrugged his high shoulders—just 
a little, and showed his w’hite teeth as he smiled— 
just a little, in a deprecating manner. 

“Mam’selle must not blame me. I am simply 
doing my duty.” 
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“0, this must not be/’ exclaimed the girl, now 
almost unnerved with apprehension. “ I can explain 
all—I can clear him—” 

But her wrist was seized in Van Lith’s grasp. 

“Ouch! ” she said, very naturally. “You hurt me, 
Charlie.” 

“Then don’t be a little fool,” muttered the Ameri¬ 
can. “I’m all right. All the world can’t hurt an 
innocent man. Hold your tongue, for heaven’s sake. 
Think of your reputation.” 

“Mam’sellecan explain—?” began Chabot, prick¬ 
ing up his little ears like a fox terrier. 

“Mam’selle will explain nothing,” returned Van 
Lith, meaningly regarding the Parisian. 

“Then perhaps monsieur can?” 

“When the proper time comes, yes. To you, you 
sneaking cur, not one syllable.” 

The Frenchman’s face took on a ghastly color. 
He stammered out a few unintelligible words, as one 
who in the heat of a terrible passion pauses to 
find the most stinging epithet. But an excla¬ 
mation from Emily Weldon checked both men 
instantly. She had been bending over the prostrate 

form of the injured woman. Now she looked up, 
the calm of a great despair in her face, the first tears 
she had shed glistening in her fine eyes. 

“O Harriet,” she cried, “she is dead. I shall 
never hear her voice again.” 
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The girl's grief was something terrible to witness. 
Harriet stole softly to her sister's side, and, putting 
her arms about her, strove to comfort her. 

“Let us leave them," said Van Lith to M. Chabot, 
who stood awed and humbled in the presence of 
such affliction. 

And side by side the two men, the Frenchman and 
the American, the accuser and the accused, went out 
from the chamber, leaving the living and despairing 
alone with their sacred dead. 
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CHAPTER m. 


Thb mayor of Villeneuve was one of those fat, 
sleek, self-contented mortals, who eat heartily, 
retire early and sleep soundly until a late hour in the 
morning. To disturb him during the sacred observ¬ 
ance of this last custom would have been to entail 
upon the offender instant dismissal. So, though every 
servant in the house was wide awake, no one stirred 
when a voice like thunder presently startled all of 
them half out of their senses. 

For some time M. Revell remained entirely obliv¬ 
ious to the noise produced by the shower of blows 
which Mme. Roupell’s coachman unsparingly 
directed against the door of the house with the 
handle of his heavy hunting-whip. When the man’s 
patience was about exhausted, however, his per¬ 
severance was rewarded by the appearance at an 
upper window of the civic functionary in person, 
who, sleepily rubbing his eyes, demanded in no 
gentle terms to be at once informed 
disturbed at such an unseasonable hour. 

“There’s been a bloody murder up at the cha¬ 
teau,” blurted out the coachman. “Monsieur Cha¬ 
se 


why he was 
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bot, who’s staying with us to-night, wants you to 

come up immediately. The doctor’s gone off there 

• • 

some time ago, with his instruments. The bullet 
has gone clear through and through her brain. 
Monsieur Delorme says—” 

“Stop! Stop! not so fast! ” 

“ Monsieur Delorme says it’s the worst possible 
thing that could have happened in the village, and 
will ruin the price of property, and I’m off at once 
to Paris to get another doctor, and the blood’s all 
over everything, and they’ve caught the murderer 
with his pistol in his hand, and he tried to escape but 
they wouldn’t let him, and they’ve sent me 
instead.” 

By this time the neighbors on both sides of the 
village street had gathered at their windows, 
aroused by the stupendous knocking and the sound 
of Jean’s strident voice, for, although the mayor’s 
bedroom window was not twenty feet above him, 
the coachman shouted out his news with the full 
force of a pair of leathern lungs. There was 
Periolat, the druggist, with a coat buttoned around 
his waist, for in his hurry he had been unable to lay 
his hand upon his nether garments. There was 
Mme. Visetot (the owner of the dressmaking estab¬ 
lishment), who came to her bedroom window 
without her wig, which showed that she was startled 
out of her senses. There was M. Farier, the notary, 
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with his spectacles on, and very little else, confirm¬ 
ing the popular notion that he never removed his 
glasses even when he went to bed. In short, the 
whole neighborhood was aroused, and if a play had 

been in progress, with no admission fee, the citizens 

/ 

of Villeneuve could not have crowded more eagerly 
to the front seats. 

“What is it? ” called M. Farier to the apothecary 
across the street. 

“A bloody murder, up at the chateau.” 
“Impossible,” ejaculated the notary. 

# 

“It is true,” cried half a dozen voices immediately, 
“it is quite true, nevertheless.” 

It seemed from the eagerness to confirm the state¬ 
ment of the apothecary as if the good people of 
Villeneuve were rather proud that their village could 
produce such a genuine sensation. 

“They will hear of it in Paris,” said Mme. Visetot. 
“It will be in all the papers. Monsieur Periolat, I 
bespeak your Petit Journal the first thing after you 
have done with it.” 

“You shall have it if you settle my petit account,” 
replied the druggist, thereby raising a general 
laugh at the expense of the dressmaker, who, how¬ 
ever, retorted with effect by saying: 

“You forget I have an off-set against you for that 
silk pelisse which you presented to Mademoiselle 
Chicot, the pretty waitress at the‘Three Lions,'” 
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a sally which evoked much merriment from the dress 
—or rather undress circle. 

By the time that these and kindred pleasantries 
had been exchanged M. Re veil was wide awake. He 
began to realize that the eyes of his native village, 
nay, perhaps of Paris itself, were upon him. It was 
the opportunity of a lifetime. Clearing his throat* 
he addressed the coachman in a loud and pompous 
voice. 

•'Stay one minute, young man, and answer ray 
questions, and you my good neighbors, will please 
tie kind enough to preserve silence. 

"In the first place, who has been murdered?” 

•‘Madame Roupell.” 

A great sensation naturally followed this 
announcement. 

Is she dead, or is it merely a flesh wound ? Was 
she shot in the head or in the body ? ” 

•‘She was shot in the head.” 

*‘Have they found the murderer? ” 

"Yes.” 

•Who is he?” 

‘It is Monsieur Charles Van Lith, the American 
jpariitleman who was here this spring.” 

The neighbors exchanged significant exclamations. 

An American I Ah! They were a desperate people, 
wtio killed their enemies first and then scalped 
them. 
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“ At what time did it happen?” 

u Not twenty minutes ago.” 

As M. Revell was rapidly exhaustin g his ques¬ 
tions, he now resorted to an ingenious expedient by 
which to make a graceful exit from his novel role of 
cross-examiner. He proceeded, after the manner of 
small attorneys in a similar predicament, first to 
confuse and then abuse the witness. 

‘‘Did you see her shot? If not, why hot? Where 
were you all the time? What are you hired for, 
anyway? Young man, you will come to no good. 
You may proceed on your way and let me warn you 
to be very careful, or you may find yourself under 
lock and key.” 

Then addressing his audience generally, he 
added: 

“I can do nothing with the dolt. His mind is a 
perfect vacuum. I will go and see about this thing 
myself.” 

“Oughtn’t you to notify the prefect of police?” 
suggested the notary. v 

“The idea is a good one, friend Farier,” replied 
the mayor, after pondering for a little while, with 
his finger to his nose, as if the question required 
prodigious thought. “If you can find your trousers, 
you had better run down and get the night operator 
at the railroad station to telegraph him at once.” 
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The civic functionary then disappeared within his 
chamber, where he proceeded to dress himself with 
all the care and deliberation which his appearance 
on such an occasion demanded. He did not even 
forget to put some pomade on his glossy, black 
mustache. His boots shone with polishing, his 
cravat was spotless; although it was past two 
o’clock in the morqing, he drew on his red, chubby 
fingers a pair of white kid gloves. Thus carefully 
attired and preceded by a servant carrying a 
lantern, the mayor of Yilleneuve, with a sleepy- 
looking demoralized rabble at his heels, betook him¬ 
self at a very dignified pace, indeed, in the direction 
of the chateau. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Victor Lablanchb, the Parisian prefect of police, 
was a man who united within himself qualities not 
often found conjoined in the same individual, for 
while he was a sagacious and even brilliant theorist, 
he possessed at the same time a thorough practical 
knowledge of his business. He was a man of nearly 
fifty, but did not look it by a good half dozen years. 
He had enormous shoulders, and a head which was 


joined to them by such a short neck that it seemed 
almost to grow directly from his body. To com¬ 
pensate for this niggardly treatment of nature, he 
held himself up stiffly, and had formed the habit of 
walking with his chin well in the air. As might be 
expected, therefore, small matters not infrequently 
escaped his notice. He had the reputation, however, 
of being a very shrewd and painstaking official. 

In the course of his long career on the police he 
had risen, by ability alone, from a comparatively 
obscure to his present prominent position. When 
called upon to unravel a mysterious crime, he gener¬ 
ally adopted a certain theory, and pursued it with 


the persistency of a blood-hound 
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arriyal of this officer that a little group of people 
inside, and a promiscuous crowd of about two hun¬ 
dred of the inhabitants of Villeneuve who were 
assembled outside the chateau now impatiently 
awaited. 

A sudden hush fell upon the gathering on the lawn 
as, about an hour after day-break, a dark-colored, 
unpretentious road-cart turned into the avenue. M. 
Victor Lablanche had at once responded in person to 
the call made upon him. The reeking flanks and foam- 
covered sides of the animal in the shafts sufficiently 
attested the speed at which the distance between the 
village and the metropolis had been traversed. 
Scarcely more than three hours had elapsed since the 
sending of the telegram by Notary Farier. 

M. Chabot, cool and collected as ever, was the 
first to receive the prefect. He conducted him into 
the reception room. The mayor and M. Delorme, 
the justice of the peace, were sipping their coffee in 
the dining room. Fearful that he might in some 
way compromise her, Van Lith had signed to Har¬ 
riet not to come near him, and she now sat, in silent, 
tearless grief, with her arm about Emily’s waist, in 
the window-seat of the library. 

Five minutes after the arrival of the coachman at 
his lodgings in the Rue de Reverdy, Dr. Paul Mason 
was on the road to the chateau. He had gazed for 
a moment on the face of his old friend. 
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"She must have died instantly,” he remarked, as 
he turned sadly away. 

M. le prefect was now at liberty to ask any ques¬ 
tion he chose. He did not care to ask any questions 
at present. He would go into the room where the 
mayor was, and hear what he had to say. 

“H* ive you examined the prisoner? ” was the first 
question he propounded to that functionary. 

“I have attempted to; but he refuses to make any 
statement, saying he prefers to wait until he is 
brought before the tribunal.” 

“ He has the right to waive the preliminary 
examination before the justice, of course,” continued 
the magistrate; “but he is hardly wise in this 
instance. A plain explanation of how he came to be 
in the chateau at that time of night might go far 
toward acquitting him—that is,” he added, “if it is 
capable of explanation.” 

M. Victor Lablanche allowed the worthy magis¬ 
trate to ramble on. When that gentleman had 
quite finished, he said: 

“You had better tell the prisoner and the principal 
witnesses to get ready to take the early train for 
Paris. The presence of your local physician will be 
necessary also, so that he can testify to the nature 
of the wound by which Madame Roupell met her 
death. In the meantime I will make an examination 
of the scene of the murder.” 
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“That will be unnecessary,” remarked M. Revell. 
“I have already made one.” 

“With what result, monsieur le maire? ” 

“ The finding of this pistol, with which, doubtless, 
the murder was committed.” 

“Let me look at it.” 

The prefect took the weapon, and examined it 
' carefully. 

“It is of American manufacture,” he said. “Did 
you find anything else? ” 

“Nothing except some private papers of Madame 
RoupelFs scattered on the floor of her chamber.” 

“ Where is the young man who has been accused 
of this crime ? ” 

“He is under a strong guard at present, in the 
butler’s pantry. Do you wish to see him ? ” 

The prefect drew forth his watch. 

“No, I think not,”he said. “The juge d'instru~ 
tion sits at ten o’clock, and he will hear what he has 
to say. Meantime, though, as I said, I wish to 
make an inspection of the premises.” 

The mayor at once bestirred himself, and con¬ 
ducted M. Lablanche upstairs to the room ( where 
the body of Madame Roupell was still lying. 
Nothing had been moved. Even the blood which 

had soaked into the hearth rug had not been wiped 

% 

up; an overturned chair lay where it had fallen; 
some papers were scattered about the room. 
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“Do not disturb them," said M. Lablanche, point¬ 
ing to the papers. “ While they simply indicate how 
Madame Roupell was engaged at the time of the 
shooting, and perhaps have no bearing on the ques¬ 
tion of who committed this crime, still it is our rule 
to move nothing.” 

“ And as to who did commit it, I think there can 
be no doubt,” remarked the mayor. 

“ There is always room for doubt in any case,” 
replied the prefect. “Of course this young man 
denies his guilt, though silent on other points ? ” 

“Most decidedly he does.” 

“Then you have got to prove it in order to bring 
the crime home to him. You must recollect that 
under the revised penal code of France, the prisoner 
has no longer to prove his innocence of a charge. It 
is the duty of the procureur g£n6ral to bring it home 
to him.” 

“But Monsieur Chabot assures me,” said the 
mayor, “that he found this young man in Madame 
Roupell’s chamber immediately after the report of 
the pistol.” 

“Or perhaps the young man found him. What do 
you think of that?” remarked the prefect. “You 
see, my dear sir, we must not be too hasty.” 

“I must confess,”replied M. Revell, “that you put 
the matter in a new light; but Monsieur Van Lith’s 
appearance in the chateau? ” 
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“How does he account for that? ” 

“He refuses to account for that at all, as I said / 1 
replied the mayor. 

44 Was he in the habit of calling at this house?” 

“At one time, but lately had been not only unin¬ 
vited, but requested to discontinue his visits. His 
presence in the chateau was, in fact, totally unex¬ 
pected by anyone until he was discovered in Madame 
Roupell’s chamber.” 

M. Lablanche now threw a searching glance 
around the chamber. It would seem, indeed, as if 
nothing could escape his acute observation. On the 
large, handsome bedstead, lay the body of the late 
proprietress of the Chateau Villeneuve. This piece of 
furniture was nearly in the center of the room, with 
the head placed against the wall. To the east two 
windows looked out upon the grounds in the rear of 
the building. An aviary, containing several canaries, 
which had been great favorites of the dead woman, 
stood between the windows. Its occupants were 
singing merrily, apparently unmindful that the hand 
which had fed and tended them was powerless to do 
so more. In the windows, stands of geraniums and , 
other plants were tastefully arranged, and the heavy 
curtains had been carefully draped back to peirait 
the free ingress of the sunlight. On the toilette 
table lay the gloves which Mme. Roupell had worn 
at the opera the preceding evening. There, also, 
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was the fan which she had carried, a costlj creation 
of Dulaney’s. On one of the chairs was the shawl 
which Emily Weldon had wrapped about her. 

The prefect approached the bed and gazed with 
much earnestness upon the body. Around the neck, 
which was dressed in a semi-decollette fashion, a 
pearl necklace of considerable value yet depended, 
and on her fingers rich gems still sparkled in their 
golden settings. 

“Come here, Monsieur Re veil,” he said, quietly, in 
that hushed voice which even men accustomed to 
such scenes involuntarily adopt in the presence of 
the dead. 

% 

The mayor of Villeneuve approached the bedside, 
and gazed for some moments on the features of the 
murdered woman. 

“Do you notice the direction of the bullet?” 
inquired the prefect, pointing with his finger. 

“I do. It appears to have entered the front of the 
head, considerably above the temple.” 

“Just so; but you will notice that its course is 

% 

downward.” 

“ What does that indicate to you?” inquired the 
magistrate. 

“Come with me, and I will show you,” replied the 
officer. He led the way across the room, and stood 
before the escretoire. “You say nothing has been 
disturbed here.” 
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“Positively nothing.” 

“Then notice how this chair has been tipped over. 
Now let me place another chair in the position it 
occupied. So! Now sit down in it.” 

The magistrate did as directed. 

“You are taller than Madame Roupell,” said the 
prefect; “but you may have noticed that women as 
a'general thing sit higher than men.” 

“I have noticed that.” 

“Therefore when you were both seated there 

% 

would not be so very much difference between the 
height of your head from the ground and that of 
Madame Roupell.” 

“No! It would be approximately the same.” 

“Exactly so. Now I am going to point my pistol 
at your head. Don’t be frightened, it is not 
cocked.” 

“Monsieur would imply that I am afraid to do my 
duty?” 

“Not at all. It is not your duty to sit here and 
let me point a pistol at your head.” 

“You are right. If it was the duty of a mayor to 
do that, there would hardly be so many aspirants 
for the position.” 

The prefect gave vent to his regulation laugh at 
this sally, and then, without further words, deliber¬ 
ately pressed the muzzle of his weapon against the 
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magistrate’s temple in the spot corresponding to 
the wound on the head of Mme. Roupell. 

M. Revell changed color slightly as he felt the cold 
rim of the pistol against his forehead, but he sat 
still. 

“You may make this experiment as short as you 
please, monsieur le prefect,” he exclaimed, with 
another feeble attempt at pleasantry. 

“It is concluded,” replied the officer, putting up his 
pistol. “If I had fired then my bullet would have 
described precisely the same course as the bullet of 
the assassin has done.” 

“Through my brain,” replied the magistrate, not 
without a momentary shudder. “Which convinces 
you—” 

“That Madame Roupell was at the escretoire 
when she was killed. She must have been seated; 
or how could the course of the bullet have been 
downward?” 

The mayor's admiration for M. Leblanche 
increased every moment. Though they were alone 
in the room, the prefect dropped his voice to a whis¬ 
per, and took M. Revell on one side close to the 
window when he asked the next few questions: 

“You are well acquainted, I suppose, with the 
Roupell family ? ” 

“Yes, I may say I am. We exchange visits. My 
wife and daughters frequently walked and rode with 
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the young ladies here. In fact, I may say that we 
have been quite friendly.” 

M. Lablanche put the next question in an appar¬ 
ently careless manner. 

M And the character of the young ladies?” 
“Character!” ejaculated the magistrate. “0, 
unimpeachable! ” 

“There was nothing between either of them and this 
young man? ” 

“Nothing that I know of. He was simply a friend 
of the family.” 

“Has he not been particularly attentive to one of 
the young ladies ? ” 

“Ido not think so, and especially not of late. 
People here seem to think rather that he has been 
entirely eclipsed by Monsieur Chabot, who, it 
appears, stood very well with them. I know the 
gentleman was quite attentive.” 

“And to whom were those attentions directed, 

/ _ _ 

Mademoiselle Harriet or Mademoiselle Emily? ” 

“I could not really say. There was little to 
choose between them. Both, as you have seen, are 
charming, and both, as I have told you, are the 
acknowledged heiresses of Madame Roupell.” 

It was M. Lablanche’s turn to be astonished. 
“Her acknowledged heiresses!” he exclaimed. 
“Why, you never told me that.” 
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“Did I not?” answered the mayor. “Well, it is 
the fact, all the same. But you were about to say 
something.” 

“Not at all,” replies M. Lablanche, “I was only 
thinking,” and he suffered his features to relapse into 
their accustomed expression of immobility. 

“Thank you; that is all I wish to know,monsieur 
le maire. If you will now go downstairs and 
prepare your report for the tribunal, I will join you 
in a few minutes, when I have concluded my investi¬ 
gations.” 

The mayor bowed to the prefect and left the 

apartment. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Victor Eablanche owed his unprecedented success 
largely to the fact that he never permitted anybody 
to share his discoveries in the field of crime. If ever 

4 

he found out anything remarkable, he never suffered 
the slightest hint of it to cross his lips. He reserved 
it for a grand coup when the crisis of the case should 
be reached. And these surprises, which invariably 
enhanced his reputation as a shrewd officer, were 
generally effected through the exercise of the most 
searching investigations of the locality where a 
crime had been committed. 

I 

No sooner had the door closed than the whole 
demeanor of the prefect underwent an entire change. 
From the staid, unconcerned official, quietly engaged 
in the perfunctory discharge of a duty, he became 
immediately transformed into an eager enthusiast. 
If a large treasure in gold was at once to have been 
the reward of his search, he could not have prose¬ 
cuted it with more eagerness. If the object sought for 
had been known to be but a mere pin’s head in point 
of size, he could not have bestowed upon the various 
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apartments and their contents a more minute and 

t 

patient investigation. 

But whatever success might have attended his 
efforts in previous cases, in this one the worthy 
officer was doomed to meet with nothing but disap- • 
pointment. But one single ray illumined his dark¬ 
ened horizon of hope. In making a careful survey 
of all the rooms on that floor of the chateau, he 
discovered that two beds had not been slept in. 
They were those belonging to Harriet Weldon and 
M. Jules Chabot. A glance at the state of the vari¬ 
ous sleeping rooms assured him that no chamber 
work had been done upstairs that morning. 
Evidently Miss Harriet Weldon and M. Chabot had 
not retired, and they were the only two persons in 
the chateau except Mme. Roupell herself who had 
not done so. 

The trite saying “there is a woman at the bottom 
of everything,” was a part of M. Lablanche’s creed. 
But having settled this much to his satisfaction he 
found himself confronted with the additional prob¬ 
lem : 

“Who was the man?” 

He became convinced that when he should have 
discovered him, that person would be found to be 
the murderer of Mme. Roupell. And again the 
thought recurred to him which had arisen during 
his conversation with M. Revell, and to which he 
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had almost given utterance. Could that man be M. 
Jules Chabot? 

“I will assume for the purpose of argument that 
he is guilty,” he began, quietly talking to himself, as 
if he were some second party. “Let me first see 
whether there is a sufficient motive for him to have 
committed this crime which young Van Lith so 
strenuously denies. 

“In the first place, who knows anything about 
Monsieur Chabot ? I do not, and the mayor does 
not, for I have asked him. Assume him to be a 

t 

fortune-hunter simply, and the motive grows 
stronger. But why? Is it because he is paying 
attention to the Mademoiselles Weldon? Not 
entirely; but because as long as Madame Roupell is 
alive, the Mademoiselles Weldon do not succeed to 
her fortune? Monsieur Chabot may have killed 
Madame Roupell in order to secure to himself the 
fortune he was after. And he may have contrived 
to throw suspicion upon Monsieur Van Lith, not 
only for the purpose of diverting suspicion from 
himself, but in order to rid himself of a very danger¬ 
ous rival. But why a dangerous rival, when there 
are two young ladies, and Monsieur Van Lith can¬ 
not marry both? Because there must be some 
provision in Madame RoupelPs will by which the 
first of her nieces marrying will have the larger 
share of the estate. And if such provision exists, it 
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is not unlikely that a sharp, shrewd fellow like this 
Chabot would have made himself master of its con¬ 
tents, for he is an intimate friend of the family; and 
his relations must be almost confidential. 

“This is a mere theory, of course,” concluded the 
prefect to himself; “but in pursuance of it, let us see 
how Monsieur Chabot spent the hour which elapsed 
between his retiring and the time of the murder.” 

He again entered the chamber which had been 
occupied by Chabot, and with his new theory thus 
in his mind looked around him. He now sought to 
make each trifling incident reflect some suspicion 
against the late occupant of the chamber. He 
examined the bedclothes with greater care this time. 
It was quite evident that Chabot had not even lain 
•down outside of them. He looked under the bed¬ 
stead even, but espying nothing but a boot-jack, 
directed his attention next to the toilette table. He 
was about tp despair, when his eye fell upon a small 
black object, not over a quarter of an inch in length. 
He picked it up, and found it was the broken point 
of a lead pencil. M. Chabot had evidently passed 
the time in writing. The question was, how much 
of the time ? 

According to the mayor’s written notes of his 

examination of the inmates of the chateau, an hour 

% 

had certainly elapsed between the time of Mme. 

Roupell’s retiring and the sound of the pistol shot. 
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At what precise period of that interval had the 
pencil point been broken? The accident to the 
pencil had not occurred at the time of the firing of 
the shot, for if it had been caused by reason of the 
writer’s starting with surprise, he would not, 
naturally have taken time to put away his writing 
materials before going to ascertain the cause of the 
noise. He must therefore have been thus employed 
for only a portion of the interval. The question 
now uppermost in Victor Lablanche’s mind was: 
How did Jules Chabot consume the rest of his time? 
If he should fail to properly account for the whole 
hour, there would be strong reasons for holding him 
in custody. 

Having revolved these matters in his mind, the 
prefect of police arose from the easy-chair into which , 
he had thrown himself and approached the door 
leading from Jules Chabot’s room to the chamber of 
Mme. Roupell. Of course it was fastened, as by 
again referring to the mayor’s notes it transpired 
that Jules Chabot had entered the chamber by 
another way. Almost mechanically he seized the 
handle and turned it. The door was unlocked. 
When he had made these discoveries he descended 
with a lighter heart than he would otherwise 
have done. Much would depend upon the evidence 
to be elicited by himself and the testimony to be 
taken before the judge of instruction. 
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“A cup of coffee?” inquired M. Chabot, politely, 
as the prefect entered the dining room. “A little 
early breakfast ? ” 

“No, thank you,” replied the prefect. “I will 
walk in the air a bit—and smoke.” 

It was a maxim of his never to break bread with 
a man whom he might have to make a prisoner. It 
was also a maxim of his that when a man displays 
unwonted imperturbability amid scenes of great 
excitement, it is a sign that he is in a measure pre¬ 
pared beforehand, and M. Chabot was, he thought, 
unnaturally self-possessed.* 

He lit a cigar and strolled out on the terrace, 
ostensibly to smoke, in reality to complete, unmo¬ 
lested, his official inspection of the premises. He 
commenced his examination at the back of the 
chateau. He went into all the outhouses; he visited 
the servants’ offices—even the cellars and dairy. 
Then he emerged again into the open air and inspected 
the windows and searched among the flower-beds 
beneath them for the prints of feet. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, rewarded this careful scrutiny, until crossing 
the lawn he went through an ancient ivy-covered 
archway and gained the front of the building. Then 
his quick eye detected that a shrub had been brushed 
aside, and stooping on the graveled walk, he dis¬ 
covered that a weed had been crushed beneath a 
heavy foot. A little further on he found further 
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signs, and a little later stood looking down upon a 
footprint in the soft mould. 

Following these footprints, he found they led 
directly beneath the window of the chamber occu¬ 
pied by Harriet Weldon. This puzzled him. He 
was nonplussed for the moment, when he noticed 
that the vines on the lattice seemed lately to have 
been disturbed. There was another window below 
Miss Weldon’s within easy reach. He put up his 
hand, and it swung open. Looking in he saw that 
it afforded access to a small pantry, and the door 
of the room was ajar. He took a rule from his 
pocket, and carefully measured the footprints. Then, 
after ruminating for a few moments, he quickly 
re-entered the house. 

“That is an American boot-heel, if ever I saw one 
in my life,” muttered the prefect. “The open door 
and the footprints! I wonder which of those men 
did it, for it lies between the two. And just at 
present the odds are against the American. Yet, 
still, something tells me Monsieur Jules Chabot will 
bear watching.” 
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CHAPTER VL 

Dr. Paul Mason, the oldest and perhaps the most 
devoted friend the Roupell family had, was, in many 

respects, quite a remarkable man. He was yet on 
the right side of forty. Oblivious, apparently, to the 

fact that he was wasting his opportunities for 
personal emolument, in not practicing his profession 
in a more fashionable part of the city, he preferred 
to reside in the Rue de Reverdy, where he could pur¬ 
sue, unmolested, his scientific investigations. 

It was in this part of Paris, therefore, rather than 
in the more pretentious quarters, that he was best 
known. His heart was as large as his mind was 
broad, and his ideas liberal. He would arise cheer¬ 
fully from his warm bed on the coldest night to 
hurry to the bedside of one of his patients—patients 
so poor, as a rule, that the kind-hearted American 
rarely charged them anything for his services. A 
frequent contributor to a great scientific journal, his 
reputation, however, had extended not only beyond 
the confines of the capital, but throughout Europe. 
His opinion on scientific subjects was eagerly sought 
for. He worked mostly on Baconian lines, and 

ss 
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endeavored to reduce his clever theories to practical 
bases. 

His dwelling in the Rue de Reverdy was small and 
unpretentious, but it was unique. A wide reception 
hall gave access on one side to a pleasant morn¬ 
ing room, where he generally received the few 
aristocratic patients who still persisted in having 
him prescribe for their fancied ailments. On the 
other side of the hall was his drawing room and 
his library, separated only by an old carved screen, 
extending to the ceiling. The walls of these two 
apartments were hung, the first in blue silk, the 
second in old Spanish leather. Between the panels 
might be noted one or two of the choicest works of 
the schools of Chardin and Greuze, of which 
masters the doctor was an enthusiastic admirer, 
and in the purchase of whose works he sometimes 

expended more than he could really afford. 

The upper part of the house bore equal evidence 
that its owner was a student and a man of letters. 
With the exception of a small bedroom, the entire 

two upper floors were devoted to workshop. and 
laboratory. There were shelves, reaching to the 
ceiling, packed with books; tables littered with 
scientific instruments; stands upon which electro¬ 
magnetic machines hissed and bubbled; carboys of 
vitriol, nitric acid and other chemicals in the closets; 
guinea pigs and rabbits in cages in various stages of 
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treatment. To the unscientific mind, the upper 
portion of the doctor’s residence was a perfect 
pandemonium. It would have driven most women 
into a fit. The doctor’s housekeeper, Louise, an 
old Frenchwoman who had been with him fifteen 
years, had, it is true, endeavored occasionally, on 
first entering his service, to put things straight, but 
receiving one day a shock from one of the batteries, 
had retired, dusting brush in hand, in very short 
order, and ever since had confined herself to the 
lower part of the house. 

It was in such a residence that Dr. Paul Mason 
laboriously pursued these scientific studies which had 
brought him fame. It was here that he had first 
conceived his duplex needles, so sympathized by 
magnetism that when separated they would always 
turn in the same relation to the true magnetic pole. 
It was his dream that, when this machine was com¬ 
pleted, any two of these needles, being placed on a 
dial surrounded by letters of the alphabet, could be 
made the means of instant and certain communica¬ 
tion between people widely separated, and ships far 
at sea might thus be enabled to communicate with 
each other and with the shore. 

During her lifetime, Mme. Roupell had been greatly 

interested in these experiments. Dr. Mason’s father 

% 

had been one of her dearest friends, and she fre- 
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quently sought his son for advice regarding her 
affairs. 

The few periods of relaxation from this arduous 
pursuit of knowledge which the doctor allowed him¬ 
self, had been almost in variably spent at the Chateau 
Villeneuve. Having been acquainted with Mme. 
Roupell from his early student days—ever since, in 
fact, he had been in France—he was, perhaps, better 
versed in the history of her family than any other 
living being. In the days of her marriage with the 
dead Chevalier Roupell, a proud, haughty man,— 
and a loveless, childless marriage it had proved,—^ 
this friendship had atoned, in the in terest with which 
she watched his career, for many of Mme. Roupell’s 
disappointments. 

During Dr. Mason’s visit to the chateau of late 
years he had met and learned to like Charles Van 
Lith. In the first place he was his countryman. In 
the second the young fellow had dabbled to a greater 
or less extent in the science of chemistry, and a cer- 
tain service which the younger man had been able to 
render the elder had cemented a friendship thus hap¬ 
pily begun. It would have been well for Charles Van 
Lith if he had followed strictly the excellent advice 
which Dr. Paul Mason had not hesitated to give 
him. 

“Do, for heaven’s sake, map out some plan of 
action for yourself. Recollect Carlyle ’r saying, 
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‘Happy is the man who has found his life work! 
Let him do it! , Don’t waste your time on mere 
frivolities and the pleasures of the town—above all, 
keep away firorn the gaming table.” 

“But I have a system,” Van Lith had replied, 
“which is infallible.” 

“Then why did you get bankrupted at Monte 
Carlo, you dunce,” thundered the doctor. 

“Thank you for the compliment,” said Van Lith, 
turning red. “If it’s the money you lent me that 
you’re thinking of, why I’ve wired to Boston—” 

“Money, you idiot! It’s yourself I’m talking 

# 

about. Who said anything about money? Just you 
shut up talking, and do n’t lose your temper. You 
know what I’m saying is for your good. Just hand 
me that guinea pig,” and the doctor went on with 
the particular experiment he had engaged in, think¬ 
ing that now Van Lith would surely reform. * 

But the advice had gone in at one ear and out at 
the other. Probably faith in what the doctor called 
“that infernal system” of his friend’s may have had 
something to do with it. When the relief prayed for 
over the Atlantic wires arrived from Boston, Van 
Lith discharged his debt with part of it, and com¬ 
menced plunging with the remainder. Finally he 
got into a dreadful mess with a prominent member 
of the Jockey club, whom he thrashed on the front 
steps of the Caf£ Anglais and who insisted on going 
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to Belgium to settle the difficulty and came back 
with one of the young American’s bullets in the 
fleshy part of his right arm, and with his honor, it is 
to be hoped, duly satisfied. 

But on the hero’s return there was an interview 
with Mine. Roupell to be gone through, which had 
more of terror for him than the remaining five 
bullets in his adversary’s pistol. In the drawing 
room of the chateau the old lady had used some very 
forcible language, giving him distinctly to under¬ 
stand that unless he reformed he could never hope 
for her consent to his union with her niece, Miss 
Harriet Weldon. 

Perhaps, if Van Lith had had sense enough to take 
his lecture quietly, the storm would have blown over 
all right enough. But he hadn’t. He was one of 
these young men who think that there is strength in 
eloquence, when in reality, as an effective weapon, 
it can’t hold a candle to silence. He replied warmly 
in his own defense, and even tried to justify thrash¬ 
ing the Frenchman, on the ground that he weighed 
nearly twice as much as himself, which plea the old 
lady promptly threw out, saying that it was a cow¬ 
ardly thing to do anyway, as one American was 
fully equal to six Frenchmen, or indeed, men of any 
other nation, a kind of mistake which all the mili¬ 
tary disasters of a century have never yet cured 
Anglo Saxons of falling into—the world over. 
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Then Van Lith had as good as told Mme. 

$ 

Ronpell that he had no respect for her opinion, and 
that had settled it. 

44 No, Harriet, it’s no use your saying a word in 
his favor. He’s a good-for-nothing fellow, I tell you, 
and he’s been very rude to me, and I’ve forbidden 
him the house.” 

44 But, aunty!” exclaimed poor Harriet, who was 
really very fond of the reprobate Van Lith. How¬ 
ever, she pleaded in vain, for from that day on she 
saw him no more. 
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Paul Mason was the last man on earth to 
forsake a friend in what he believed to be the 
supreme crisis of his life. Even if he had not been 
prompted by a feeling of friendship for his young 

A 

compatriot, a mere wish that he should extend his 
aid, coming from Emily Weldon, would have been 
sufficient to have made him proffer such assistance. 
That young lady had so expressed herself, for, 
although she was herself unaware of the extreme 
length to which matters had gone between her 
sister and Charles, she half-guessed that Harriet’s 
peace of mind for the future depended upon Van 
Lith’s innocence being proved and his character 
cleared beyond the shadow of all possible doubt. 

Actuated, therefore, by these two powerful motives, 

% 

Dr. Paul Mason determined to devote himself with 
the utmost energy to his friend’s cause. He believed 
him to be the victim of circumstances, and to be 


entirely innocent of the crime charged against him. 

The village of Villeneuve was within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the tribunal of the department of the Seine. 


The judge of instruction of this department was a 

60 
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man of unusual ability. In addition to possessing 
a profound knowledge of the law, M. Joseph Ber- 
trand was a deep and interested student of human 
nature. The motives of crime were to him subjects 
for the most abstruse speculations, to the solution of 
which he brought to bear not only an intimate 
acquaintance with the mainsprings of human 
thought and action; but in addition, a vast store of 
knowledge acquired in the exhaustless school of 
French criminal jurisprudence, as recorded in the 
written archives of his predecessors. But of all the 
cases which during his term of office had come 
before him, none, perhaps, had excited such wide¬ 
spread attention as this mysterious murder of the 
unfortunate Mme. Roupell. The horrible nature of 
the crime, the heartlessness of the assassin, and the 
age and rank of his victim, all tended to invest the 
case with unusual interest. 

At ten o’clock, precisely, M. Bertrand took his 
seat, the drawn lines of his smoothly shaven face 
sufficiently betokening his appreciation of the 
gravity of the case which he was called upon to 
adjudicate. The diagram which Lablanche, the pre¬ 
fect of police, had prepared, the notes of the mayor’s 
examination and those of the justice of the peace, 
lay on the desk before him. There, too, lay the 
pistol found on the floor of Mme. Roupell’s chamber 
by the mayor of Villeneuve. In an adjoining cham- 
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ber were gathered the witnesses who were prepared 
to testify in the case. At a table the clerk of the 
tribunal was seated, with writing materials before 
him, prepared to take down the evidence. 

“You may bring in the prisoner,” said M. Ber¬ 
trand, when all was in readiness; and accordingly, 
Charles Van Lith was led in between two gen¬ 
darmes. 

The judge of instruction eyed him keenly. A sleep¬ 
less and anxious night, spent in fruitless speculation 
as to how he should clear himself of the horrible 
crime with which he stood charged, had had its 
effect upon the prisoner. His face was of a deathly 
pallor; his eyes were hollow and sunken. Alto¬ 
gether, he appeared to disadvantage, and he was 
conscious that he did so. His youth, however, and 
the fearless manner in which he glanced around him, 
did not fail to impress M. Bertrand favorably. 
Notwithstanding his official habit of sternness, the 
judge of instruction was possessed of many humane 
qualities. It was with a voice, therefore, rather 
mild and encouraging than harsh, that he addressed 
the young man before him. 

“I wish, monsieur,” he said, “to afford you every 
opportunity of clearing yourself. Now state, as 
briefly as possible, for there are many witnesses to 
be examined, how you came to be in the chateau 
Villeneuve last night. I see by the rq)ort of the 
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prefect that you have refused to explain that point. 

Perhaps you had good reasons for your silence then; 

# 

but you can have none noW, here before me. How 
did you happen to be in the chateau, I repeat, at the 
time this crime was committed, and even in Madame 
Roupell’s chamber? ” 

A fearful struggle was taking place in the breast 
of the American. To state the true reason of his 
presence in the chamber would be to forever com¬ 
promise Harriet Weldon, and yet it was the only 
course which could possibly clear him. The same 
sense of honor, however, which had bound him to 
silence when interrogated by the prefect of police, 
operated to close his lips before the judge of instruc¬ 
tion. So, instead of flatly refusing to give the desired 
information, he sought to modify the bad effect of 
his refusal by saying: 

“I cannot answer the question—as yet, monsieur. 
It may appear an easy one to which to reply; but I 
ask you to believe that at present there is an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to my doing so.” 

An expression of vexation seemed to pass over the 
face of the judge. He had been favorably predis¬ 
posed toward the prisoner, and would have liked to 
see him go free. 

44 1 warn you that your persistent refusal to 
answer is liable to be construed as evidence of 
guilt. Would the explanation you decline to give 
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involve the party guilty of the crime—perhaps some 
friend of yours whom you desire to screen ?” 

Van Lith hesitated but a moment, and then, to 
the evident surprise of M. Bertrand, replied: 

“It would not.” 

“Would the explanation you refuse to give, clear 

ft 

Again, to M. Bertrand’s growing astonishment, 
the young American replied: 

“I don’t think it would.” 

The magistrate paused, and bit his lips. An 
ominous hum of voices filled the room and the clerk 
laid down his pen, seized his gavel and rapped for 
silence, gazing indignantly around him in the 
universal manner of court functionaries, as if a 
sacrilege had been committed. 

“Have you any statement which you wish to 
make?” resumed the magistrate. 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Make it, then.” 

“I was not in the room at the time of the commis¬ 
sion of the murder. I was not even the first to enter 
the room. I entered the room almost simultaneously 
with another person.” 

“And that person was—” 

“Monsieur Jules Chabot.” 

“Take this diagram in your hands. There is 
Madame Roupell’s chamber. This is her sitting 
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room. Where were you at the time the shot was 
fired ? ” 

“I was just about to enter the sitting room.” 

41 From where?” 

“From the room beyond, which had been my own 
apartment during my former visits to the chateau.*^ 

“What was the condition of that room? ” 

“It was much the same as when I left it. It still 
contained some things of mine which I had not sent 
for. I recollect a case of pistols, particularly, which 
was lying on the toilette table.” 

“Look at the pistol shown you, and say if it is 
your pistol ? ” 

4 ‘It is. It is one I brought from America.” 

“Was it one you carried on your person?” 

44 1 never carry pistols,” replied Van Lith, smiling 
slightly. “It is considered bad form in America. A 
gentleman in my country never goes armed. I 
used this pistol for gallery practice, of which I am 
fond.” 

9 

44 When did you last see it ? ” 

“About six weeks ago. It was then in the pistol 
case already referred to.” 

“One shot has been fired from it. Did you 
fire it ? ” 

44 1 did not.” 

44 Do you know who fired that shot ? ” 

44 1 do not. I cannot conceive who fired it ! 99 
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“ Monsieur Jules Chabot, you say, was already in 
Madame Roupell’s apartment when you entered. 
Where was he standing ?” 

“We entered simultaneously. He was over by the 
other door.” 

“Do you charge him with the commission of this 
crime ? ” 

“I do not, for I did not see him do it; but he has 
charged me.” 

“Is this Monsieur Chabot an expert in the use of 
firearms ?” 

“I really do n’t know how he would be considered. ♦ 
Yes, perhaps he is, for a foreigner.” 

“ For a foreigner! What do you mean ? ” 

“He would not be considered an extraordinary 
shot in the United States.” 

The judge of instruction frowned slightly. The 
French, particularly, hate to be excelled. 

It was the most impolitic thing the prisoner had 
yet said. Again the buzz of commenting voices filled 
the room, and once more the clerk glared around 
him with his official expression of indignation and 
rapped loudly for order. The judge of instruction 
went on, this time with a decided tinge of sarcasm in 
his tone. It was evident to the dullest observer that 
he was now somewhat prejudiced against the pris¬ 
oner. 
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“ What opportunities have you had of judging of 
Monsieur Chabot’s ability as a pistol shot ? ” 

“Well, we have practiced together at the chateau 


in the shooting gallery.” 

“Did you ever lend him your pistols? ” 

“Occasionally, and sometimes I have borrowed 
his when mine have been out of order.” 

“Did you, prior to your departure from the 
chateau, lend him a pistol which he did not 
return ?” 

“I cannot now remember.” 

“Would it have been possible for Monsieur Chabot 
to have taken that pistol from your case on that 
night without your knowledge? ” 

“I cannot tell. It depends. He may have done so, 
but he would have had to enter the apartment by 
way of Madame Roupell’s sitting room.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the other door was locked.” 

“ The door you came in at ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Who locked it ? ” 




barely perceptible 


Van Lith hesitated for a 
instant of time ere he replied: 

“I locked it myself, so as to be secure from inter¬ 
ruption.” 

Why did you wish to be secure from interrupt 


a 


tion ? ” 
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“Because I did not wish it known that I was in 
the chateau.” 

“Why did you not wish it known?” 

“ That is one of the questions I must decline to 
answer.” 

The prefect and the judge exchanged significant 
glances. The latter had noticed the prisoner’s hesi¬ 
tation when stating that it was he himself who had 
locked the door. “ That is the first lie he has told,” 
thought M. Bertrand, “and it is told to shield some¬ 
one. He has an accomplice, evidently.” Then he 
said out loud: 

“I have no more questions to ask. The examina¬ 
tion of the prisoner is concluded. You will retain him 
in the closest custody, and allow no one but his 
counsel or physician to see him under any pretext 
whatsoever.” 

Jules Chabot was the next witness to be examined. 
His testimony was substantially the same as con¬ 
tained in the prefect’s report. He swore positively 
enough to finding Van Lith in Mme. Roupell’s 
chamber immediately after hearing the report of the 
pistol. He also swore that Mme. Roupell and Van 
Lith were on bad terms, and gave, though with a 
well-assumed show of reluctance, a pretty full reca¬ 
pitulation of the facts which had brought about the 
final quarrel between them. 
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At this stage of the examination, the prefect was 
seen to whisper something to the judge, and the 
latter then asked: 

44 You testify that nearly an hour elapsed between 
the time when you were shown to your room and 
the firing of the pistol. The condition of your bed 
proves that you had not slept in it, and when you 
reached Madame RoupelPs chamber you were fully 
dressed. Why did you not retire to rest ?” 

“ Simply because I was . not sleepy,” replied M. 
Chabot, coloring somewhat, and fingering his long 
mustache nervously. 

“Is it ypur habit not to go to bed before two or 
three in the morning? ” 

“No, monsieur, I generally retire much earlier.” 

“Why, then, did you not do so last night?” 

“I was busy writing.” 

“What were you writing? ” 

M. Chabot hesitated and stammered. 

“Must I answer that question?” he finally asked. 

“If you do not, you will certainly lay yourself 
open to grave suspicions.” 

But M. Chabot still hesitated. 

“If you do not immediately answer my question, 
I shall have no alternative but to commit you, 
monsieur,” said the judge, in a stern voice. 

Jules Chabot hesitated no longer. Drawing a let¬ 
ter from his pocket, he handed it up to the bench. 
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“ It is a confidential communication addressed to 
a lady,” he said, “and I trust you will respect it.” 
M. Bertrand could but with difficulty repress a 

smile as he ran his eyes rapidly over the letter, 

% 

which was nothing less than the draft of a written 
proposition of marriage to Miss Harriet Weldon. 
It had evidently been the subject of much care, as 
the frequent erasures and interlineations showed. 
It was couched in flowery and high-flown language, 
and full of the most extravagant expressions of 
adoration. The most peculiar thing about it was 
the writer had evidently been uncertain as to which 
of the two young ladies he should ask for, as the 
words “Mile. Harriet Weldon” had been first writ¬ 
ten and then scratched out, as if he thought there 

9 

was no hope for him in that direction, and “Mile. 
Emily Weldon ” put in their stead. 

Victor Lablanche here again whispered in the ear 
of the judge of instruction and the latter said: 

“I would ask you if you were occupied during all 
the interval which elapsed between the time of your 
retiring and hearing the report of the pistol, in writ¬ 
ing this letter ? ” 

Chabot again hesitated before replying. 

“I was not so engaged during the entire time; the 
point of my pencil broke, and I had no penknife 
with which to resharpen it.” 

“You were right, monsieur le prefect,” exclaimed 
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tlie judge, with a meaning glance at the official. 
“How long a time elapsed between the breaking 
of your pencil and the report of the pistol ?” 

“About five minutes, I should say. Probably 
longer. It might have been more and it may have 
been less. I could not say for certain.” 

“The letter you have shown me,” said the judge, 
“I think sufficiently explains why you did not retire 
to sleep. You were the invited guest of Madame 
Roupell, and occupied the room shown you. By the 
Ijy, at which door did you go into Madame Roupell’s 
room ? The one which led to it from your cham¬ 
ber?” 

“ Oh no, monsieur, that was locked. I had first to 
go into the corridor.” 

, “That will do, Monsieur Chabot, you can go,” 
said the judge, and the Frenchman, considerably 
relieved, bowed and retired. 

The servants were then called, and they swore 
positively that none of them had admitted Van 
Lith into the chateau, and had no knowledge of his 
being there until they saw him in Mme. Roupell’s 
chamber. The prefect here stated his discovery of 
the bruised vine leaves, and the open window, and 
gave it as his opinion that the entry had been there 
effected. 

The examination of the local physician and Dr. 
Paul Mason then followed. They both testified that 
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Mme. Roupell had died from the effects of a pistol 
btillet entering the base of the brain. 

This concluding the proceedings, the judge of 
instruction then committed Van Lith to the prison 
of La Mazas. 

“ Shall I keep Monsieur Jules Chabot under sur- 
veillence?” asked the prefect, when all had retired. 

“I see no occasion for it,” replied M. Bertrand. 
“He may be a fool; but he doesn’t look like a mur¬ 
derer.” 

But Victor Lablanche still adhered obstinately t 9 
the opinion that M. Chabot would bear watching. 
Slipping from the room he instructed one of his 
most reliable secret agents to keep him in sight until 
further orders. He had said nothing about his dis¬ 
covery of the open door. He would keep that to 
himself. It might lead perhaps to one of those 
grand coups for which he was so famous. 

Another thing the prefect was dissatisfied with. 
Upon the certificate of the physicians that the Miles. 
Weldon were prostrated by the death of their aunt, 
they had not been summoned before the tribunal— 
though later they would probably be called upon to 
testify. The prefect considered this as ill-timed 
leniency,—which it undoubtedly was,—but there was 
no help for it. The certificate of so famous a physi¬ 
cian as Dr. Paul Mason had had ilts weight with the 
judge of instruction. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Dr. Paul Mason found opportunity to whisper in 
Charles Van Lith’s ear, as he was led away between 
the two gendarmes: 

“ Do not despair. I will leave no stone unturned 
to establish your innocence.” Then, as he wrung 
his hand, he added, “0, if you would but speak.” 

Van Lith said nothing in reply. He was so over¬ 
come with the horror of his situation that he could 
barely stammer out his thanks for the doctor’s kind¬ 
ness. Overwhelmed by the magnitude of the mis- 
fortune which had overtaken him, his only loophole 
of escape the ruin of the reputation of the woman 
he loved best on earth, he suffered himself to be con¬ 
ducted unresistingly to that sombre vehicle, in which, 
closely barred and huddled together like sheep, pris¬ 
oners are carried to the dark and gloomy cells of La 
Mazas. The doctor, as he watched the hearse-like 
carriage rumble away, continued, for a few moments, 
to gaze after it in an abstracted fashion, until it was 
lost to sight in the maze of vehicles which roll in a 
ceaseless stream from morning till night over the 
pavements of Paris. 
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It was past noon; nothing had passed his lips 
since the evening previous; and hunger will get the 
better of most other human sensations, if one waits 
long enough. Even grief succumbs to it at last. 
Paul Mason realized that if he was to be of any 
service to his friend, he must eat. He therefore imme¬ 
diately took a cab to the Rue de Reverdy, where he 
ate, though sparingly, of the breakfast which his 
housekeeper, Louise, had long ago prepared against 
his coming. 

“Monsieur must be starving, M said the old lady, 
as she placed her best and most tempting dishes 
before him. 

She was curious to know what had transpired to 
keep her master so long absent. She had been 
aroused out of bed at an early hour by the coach¬ 
man Jean, who, frightened out of his wits by the 
lecture he had received from the mayor of Villeneuve, 
had determined to keep his mouth shut. She had 

therefore been unable to learn anything from him. 
Yet she knew from the man’s excited manner and 

the condition of his horse that he had ridden hard 
and far, with bad news of some kind, to fetch her 
master. A privileged character, she now put a ques¬ 
tion which had been burning on the tip of her 
tongue ever since the doctor had returned. 

“What has happened? Monsieur has had a very 
sick patient ?” 
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“ Yes, Louise, a very sick patient, indeed. You 
recollect Madame Roupell, who has been so frequent 
a visitor here? ” 

“Of course; did she not always leave some token 
of regard. It was a black silk apron last time; the 
time before that a heavy shawl for the winter.” 

“Well, Madame Roupell was murdered this morn¬ 
ing at the chateau Villeneuve.” 

The old servant started violently. She set down 
the pot from which she was about to pour a fresh 
cup of coffee for the doctor, and trembled from head 
to foot. 

“Mon Dieu , is it possible?” she ejaculated. 

“It is not only possible, but, alas, it is a fact,” 
repeated the doctor; “and as if that was not trouble 
enough in one day, my friend Monsieur Charles Van 
Lith has been arrested, charged with the commission 
of the crime.” 

At this additional intelligence the old woman’s 
eyes nearly started out of her head. 

“Monsieur Charles! How can he be guilty of 
such a thing ? He, so gay, so cheerful, so polite to 
everybody! I will never believe it.” 

“He was in the chateau last night, and positively 
refuses to tell even me how he came to be there. 
But there is a report of the whole affair in the morn¬ 
ing Gallois . You can read it for yourself,” 
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The old lady put oh her glasses, and simply 
devoured the paper which the doctor handed her. 
Suddenly she exclaimed: 

“Monsieur Van Lith’s silence has something to do 
with one of the young ladies, you may depend upon 

it.” 

It was an idea which had not occurred to the 
doctor. He turned suddenly, and bade Louise be 
seated. 

“What makes you think that? I shouldn’t 
wonder if you had hit upon the very cause of his 
strange silence.” 

Louise pointed to a certain paragraph in the 
report of the tragedy, which had already, in the 
shape of an “extra,” found its way thus early into 
print: 

It has transpired that a light was burning in the chamber 
of Mile. Harriet Weldon, a niece of the murdered woman, at a 
late hour. It would not surprise us to learn that this young 
lady ultimately proved to be the “woman in the case.” 

“You give me credit for too much sharpness, you 
see,” said Louise. “It is the idea of the reporter, 
not mine.” 

“Ah,” replied the doctor, “those reporters are 
very sharp fellows. Some of them are as good as 
trained detectives.” 

“They are good enough in their way,” remarked 
the old housekeeper, as she began to clear away the 
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breakfast dishes. “They are good enough in their 
way,” she repeated, with the air of one who con* 
verses on a familiar topic, “ but could they begin to 
compete with such men as Marmaud, Bassaud or 
Alfred Cassagne—especially Cassagne ? Oh, he is as 
sharp as a needle; nothing escapes him.” 

The doctor removed his long pipe, which he had 
just lighted, from his mouth, and his face assumed an 
expression of suddenly-aroused interest. He 
requested his housekeeper to sit down again, telling 
her that the breakfast things could wait. 

4 * Tell us something more about this Alfred Cas¬ 
sagne,” he said. “ Why do you mention him, partic¬ 
ularly?” 

“First, because he has a good reputation, and 
secondly, because I happen to know something 
about him, monsieur,” replied the housekeeper, 
highly gratified at being thus interrogated. 44 He is 
one of the most famous detectives in Paris, and he 
has no need to be a detective at all, or anything 
else, for that matter, as he has plenty of money to 
live upon. Ah, he is grand. It is a passion with 
him. When anyone else fails to get to the bottom 
of a mystery, they call in Monsieur Cassagne, and 
he always succeeds.” 

44 Always? ” 

% 

“ If he does not it is because the case is hopeless, has 
no bottom. He is very shrewd. He adopts a hundred 
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disguises. An Englishman stops you on the street 
at nine o’clock and asks you the way. It is Mon¬ 
sieur Cassagne. At ten, a German shoemaker, 
leathern apron and all, inquires what time it is. It 
is Monsieur Cassagne. A little further on a cross¬ 
ing-sweeper begs for a few sous. It is Cassagne 
again. Finally, you see him outside one of the cafes, 
sipping his chocolate, only you don’t recognize him, 
for he is a merchant or perhaps a swell of the boule¬ 
vards. Ah, mon Dieu , but he is a wonderful man, is 
this Alfred Cassagne.” 

“Do you know where he lives? ” 

“ Certainly, a cousin of mine once worked for him. 
I have been in his house. It is the Rue de Petits 
Champs. Thirty-six is the number.” 

“I intend to employ a detective on this matter.” 
said the doctor, presently, “and as I don’t know 
one from another, I am inclined to say, ‘Why not 
your friend, Alfred Cassagne.’ Slip on your bonnet 
and shawl, Louise. I want you to take a message 
to the telegraph office.” 

The doctor took a blank from a drawer and wrote 

i 

his dispatch. 

“Take that,” he said, handing it to the house¬ 
keeper. “There are two francs with which to pre¬ 
pay the charges. That is a message to your wonder¬ 
ful Cassagne, asking him to meet me to-morrow 
morning at the Chateau Villeneuve. We shall be on 
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the ground there, and he will have a chance to show 
what he is made of.” 

The old lady’s face wore a beaming expression. 
She put the telegram in her pocket as if it were some 
precious jewel. 

“ You will not regret it, monsieur, for, as I have 
assured you, you will find Monsieur Cassagne a 
very clever person.” 

Already in her simple mind, the gloomy gates of 
La Mazas had swung back upon their massive 
hinges, and the young friend of her kind master 
stepped forth, a free and happy man. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was a beautiful morning; the birds sang melo¬ 
diously in the trees which surrounded the Chateau 
Villeneuve. Upon the scarcely rippled surface of the 
small artificial lake, the swans sailed to and fro, 
pluming their feathers in the glorious sunshine. The 
chateau itself, the abode of death, with drawn 
blinds, alone presented, in the almost absolute quiet 
which reigned within and about it, a marked and 
melancholy contrast to the joyous life of the woods 
and waters, the cloudless day, and all rejoicing, 
happy nature. 

Dr. Mason had arrived from Paris on an early 

train, and was now pacing impatiently to and fro 

on the broad terrace in front of the house. In his 

hand he held a telegram which he had received from 

M. Cassagne, the detective. lie was glancing at it 

for perhaps the twentieth time, when one of the 

windows of the morning room, which was on a 

level with the ground, suddenly opened, and Emily 

Weldon stepped out upon the terrace. She was pale 

even to ghastliness. Notwithstanding the fatigues 
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of the previous day, she had passed a sleepless 
night. 

The upper chambers of the chateau had all been 
placed under seal. Under the inexorable criminal 
laws of France, she had been denied even the con¬ 
solation of watching by the body of her benefac¬ 
tress; and her excited condition of mind precluded 
her from taking that repose of which she stood so 
much in need. 

Harriet, on the contrary, to whose softer nature 
the relief of tears had not been denied, had, toward 
daybreak, fallen asleep on a sofa. Utterly worn out 
by the events of the last twenty-four hours, she now 
slumbered as peacefully as an infant, which, excited 
by some childish tribulation, sinks at last to rest in 
its mother’s arms. 

Emily advanced a few steps along the terrace 
toward Dr. Mason, who hastened to meet her. Her 
first question was as to whether M. Cassagne, the 
detective, had yet arrived, for the doctor had tele¬ 
graphed her that they would both be there in the 
morning. 

“I am expecting him every minute," replied 
Mason. “ This telegram reached me late last night 
at my house in Paris. I should gather from it that 
he is a very peculiar personage indeed. Just look at 
that, and tell me what you make of it.” 
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She took the telegram and read it, a faint smile 
upon her lips. 

“It certainly is a curious production. He seems 
to put more stress on how he shall be fed, than any¬ 
thing else.” 

tl Will be at villeneuve at nine morning please have omelette au 
rhum and truffles breakfast will bring my own ccffee 

“ Alfred Cassagnb. * 

“lam told he is an odd creature,” observed the 
doctor, “but also that he is one of the most remark¬ 
able men in his line that has been known since the 
days of Fouck£. It is very strange that he does not 
come. It is now nearly half-past nine.” 

The doctor and Emily Weldon continued to slowly 
promenade up and down the terrace. United by 
that secret bond of sympathy which ofttimes brings 
two natures together unconsciously, they experi¬ 
enced an indefinable comfort in each other’s society. 
Together they looked abroad upon the fair prospect 
of lawn and park, of smiling upland, and of waters 
glancing brightly in the sunlight. Under different 
circumstances how joyous would have been the occa* 
sion for both, uninterrupted and free to exchange 
those delicious sentiments of the imagination which 
alike prompted each to exclaim, “How beautiful a 
world God has made!” Almost at their feet 
stretched the seemingly interminable forest of 
Villeneuve, broken only by the low, white fence 
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which marked the boundary line of the park of the 
chateau. 

A solitary figure, that of some worthy burgher of 

9 

Paris, attracted, doubtless, to Villeneuve by the sen¬ 
sational reports in the newspapers, was the only 
living object that was in view. Looking at him the 
doctor observed: 

“There is no gauging the depth of human curi¬ 
osity.” 

“ That is so. There have been several here since—” 
and she glanced up to the darkened chamber above, 
with a shudder. “They walk in and out as if they 
owned the place. He looks like a retired tradesman 
of some kind. He is pretty cool for a trespasser. 
See. he has seated himself on the turf, and is throw¬ 
ing bread to the swans.” 

“Don’t disturb him,” said the doctor. “I am 
making a study of the bourgeoisie of Paris. As a 
foreigner, from the very first, I found them the most 
interesting of all the classes in France. It was quite 
a rage with me once. I have a fondness for it yet. 
See with what care he spreads that red handkerchief 
over his knees. He has taken out some sandwiches, 
and is evidently enjoying them.” 

Miss "Weldon again smiled. It was really quite 
ludicrous to watch the old gentleman from Paris. 
He appeared to be totally oblivious of the presence 
of the people on the terrace. Having eaten his 
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sandwich, he presently arose, threw the crumbs 
adhering to his handkerchief to the expectant swans, 
and drawing a small flask from the pocket of his 
black, old-fashioned coat, he turned his honest 
burgher’s face to the sky and took a prolonged 
draught. The doctor this time laughed outright; 
so loudly, indeed, as to apparently attract the atten¬ 
tion of the old gentleman, who, putting his flask in 
his pocket, and glancing but once in their direction 
with an indignant air, walked away and disap¬ 
peared among the trees. 

A half hour more elapsed and still M. Cassagne 
did not come. Hardlv able to conceal his irritation 
at the delay, Dr. Mason at length retired to the 
library, where he busied himself in some scientific 
calculations in which he had been abruptly inter¬ 
rupted by the startling news of the murder of Mme. 
Roupell. For an hour he remained oblivious to all 
else save sines, cosines, tangents, secants and 
cosecants. An abtruse trigonometrical problem 
was before him, and to its solution he was devoting 
himself heart and soul, when suddenly he became 
aware of an obstruction of the light from the 
window. Looking up, to his intense annoyance he 
perceived the inquisitive burgher from Paris, his 
nose flattened against the glass, staring vacuously 
into the apartment. 
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Thoroughly indignant at this intrusion on his 
privacy, Dr. Mason abruptly arose, pushed back his 
chair and walked over to the window. Anger was 
expressed in every feature of the physician’s coun¬ 
tenance, as he threw the French window wide open; 
but the worthy burgher did not seem to be at all 
disconcerted. On the contrary, availing himself of 
the opportunity, before the doctor could stop 
him, he stepped over the low sill and entered the 
library. 

“Sir, this unwarrantable intrusion at such a 
moment—’ began the physician. 

“May perhaps surprise you,” interrupted the 
burgher; “but have you given orders about the 
truffles?” 

The doctor stared with astonishment and stepped 
back two or three paces. 

“You are,” he gasped, “you cannot be Mon- 

• 99 

sieur— 

“I am,” replied the burgher, an indescribable 
twinkle in his eye, as he noted the doctor’s amaze¬ 
ment. “ I am the person you are about to mention— 
Alfred Cassagne, the detective, k votre service ,” and 
with a profound bow, he handed Dr. Mason his 
card. 
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CHAPTER X. 


It was half-past ten o’clock. The detective and 
Dr. Mason were earnestly engaged in conversation. 
No one would have suspected from a casual glance 
at the quiet, unassuming, even commonplace exterior 
of the famous Frenchman, that he could, when 
thoroughly aroused, become a fierce and unrelenting 
foe; nor have guessed that in moments of danger, 
not so rare in his profession, his mild blue eye would 
glow with an inextinguishable courage and invinci¬ 
ble resolve. 

Alfred Cassagne was the son of a large contractor, 
who had accumulated a considerable fortune in the 
construction of those remarkable docks in the city 
of Havre, which have helped to make that place the 
most important harbor of France. He lost his father 
when a mere child. His mother, dying when he was 
but twenty-two years of age, had left him amply pro¬ 
vided for. But he had never married. Rumor had 
it that he had been unable to secure the woman he 
had set his heart on, and being disappointed in that 
desire, ladies ever after seemed to have had no 
charms for him. Of quite a studious turn of mind, 
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he had devoted himself to books, and might possibly 
have degenerated into a book-worm, or have sunk 
so low as to become an author, if an event had not 

transpired which changed the whole current of his 

% 

existence. / 

He awoke one morning to find that the cashier of 
a bank where he usually had a large balance, had 
absconded with the funds of that institution. 
Where he had gone, was equally a mystery to the 
police and the officers of the concern. Having con¬ 
siderable interest in the capture of the fugitive, 

/ 

Ciissagne set about making inquiries on his own 
account. From these inquiries he quietly deduced 
his own theories, and one morning, to the intense 
astonishment of the chief of police, he entered the 
presence of that functionary and stated his opinion 
on the case very briefly. It was to the effect that 

9 

the president of the bank and the cashier were in 
collusion, and that the cashier, whom most people 
believed to be by that time safely in America, that 
Mecca for European rogues, would be found hiding 
in the president’s own private residence. 

The chief of police had laughed at first; but Alfred 
Cassagne was permitted to proceed. It was known 
he was a gentleman of fortune; and men of means 
are never snubbed very badly anywhere. Very soon, 
moreover, the official grew serious. By a system of 
logical deduction from circumstances already known, 
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Cassagne established his theory on a basis so 
ingenious as to excite the chief’s warmest admira¬ 
tion. 

Subsequent search discovered that the state of 
things Cassagne had believed to exist in theory, was 
really true. A call was made upon the president of 
the bank. He received the official and young Cas¬ 
sagne with his blandest smile. 

“I quite agree with you, gentlemen. It is impor¬ 
tant in this matter, that not the slightest stain 
should rest upon me. The greatest favor you can 
do me is to search the house from top to bottom.” 

They did so and found nothing. After all, it was 
by a mere accident that Cassagne was enabled to 
establish the correctness of his theory. That gentle¬ 
man was an inveterate snuff-taker. Wherever he 

* \ 

went he scattered his rappee so profusely that the 
air was filled with fine particles. The library was 
the last place searched. Here, with an audacity 
born of perfect confidence in the security of his con¬ 
federate’s hiding-place, the president bade them be 
seated and drink a glass of wine before leaving. 

It was while the president had left the room to get 
this that the sharp ear of the chief of police detected 
a muffled sound like a suppressed sneeze, coming 
from the depths of an American organ, on the stool 
of which Cassagne had seated himself, turning alter- 
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nately toward opposing points of the compass and 
helping himself plentifully to his rappee. 

A sudden light flashed through the official brain. 

44 The organ! Was it possible ? ” And in a hurried 
tone he cummunicated his suspicions to his com¬ 
panion. 

The president returned from the dining room with 
the decanter. 

“Now, gentlemen, a glass of wine.” 

They sipped it slowly, Cassagne taking his 
rappee between drinks and scattering it with a 
liberal hand in the direction of the instrument. 
Again a smothered sound proceeded from the organ. 
The president did n’t appear to notice it. He refilled 
the glasses. The talk grew lively. It led up to the 
opera and the leading favorite who then held the 
boards. From the superb quality of the diva’s voice to 
discoursive chatter on musical matters was so easy 
a transition, that little notice was taken of it when 
Cassagne threw up the cover of the organ and 
operating the air-pedals with his feet, ran his hands 
over the keys. 

“The voix celeste; that is the stop I want,” he 
exclaimed. “Why, what’s the matter? ” 

The president turned pale. 

44 The instrument is out of order,” he stammered. 

“I will see what is wrong with it, then,” 
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returned the amateur detective, in a determined 
voice. 

A moment later he had assisted the defaulting 
cashier from the interior of the instrument; which 
had been carefully prepared as a hiding-place. 

“I could stand anything but the rappee,” said the 
prisoner, with the admirable resignation of a 
Frenchman. 

“That is where you are weak, certainly,” retorted 
Cassagne. “As the English say, you are not up to 
snuff.” 

It was the beginning of M. Cassagne’s reputation 
as a detective. In aiding justice, the clever French¬ 
man also recovered a large portion of his own 
money. 

We have all seen a young dog led for the first time 
into the hunting field. Even with the instinct of the 
chase upon him, he is reluctant to learn his trade. 
Suddenly he puts up his first bird, and presto! 
change! It is his first success. The instinct has 
developed into a passion. He seeks for another 
with the ardor of a child after a butterfly in a 
meadow, who has just grasped and crushed the first 
of those marvelous fabrics in his baby fingers. The 
dog has become a hunter. 

So it was with Alfred Cassagne. He was not a 
detective! He was a student, and a thinker, and he 
turned to his books again—to find, alas, that his 
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taste for knowledge to be acquired by the dry and 
tedious path of letters had vanished in the newer 
desire to study humanity. Pope had said, “The 
greatest study of mankind is man.” Cassagne was 
an admirer of the great English poet, and of his 
matter as well as his meter. During his chase of the 
fugitive cashier he had found himself possessed of 
qualities that eminently fitted him for the profession 
which he now voluntarily adopted. He became 
an amateur detective. There was hardly a 
celebrated case in which he did not find some 
points of interest to solve. The police soon 
came to like him. He was content to carry 
off the glory—he gave to them all the spoils. 
They never refused to let him work on a case, and 
no wonder, for how few good men one can find in 
any branch of business, who are willing to do all 
the work, and let others draw all the pay. 

Alfred Cassagne might now possibly have been 
forty years of age, though when not disguised, 
owing to his smoothly-shaven face, he appeared to 
be younger. He was rather above the middle height, 
and though somewhat narrow across the shoulders, 
the great depth of his chest made ample amends for 
this deficiency. His hair was cut very short to per¬ 
mit of his more readily wearing the various wigs by 
which he frequently concealed his identity. His 
mouth was well cut, the lips thin and somewhat 
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pursed together, as is often the habit with men who 
pass much time in thinking. His nose was large 
and very prominent. His hands and feet small and 
rather delicate. His voice singularly soft and gentle; 
his manner that of a man entirely at ease, and ol 
one who thoroughly understands his business. 

He sat quite still in the easy chair to which Dr. 

0 

Mason had motioned him on his arrival. It was 
not until the latter had given him the outlines of the 
case that he spoke at all, and then to that gentle¬ 
man’s intense surprise, he said: 

“ I cannot understand this matter unless you are 
entirely frank with me. It is an axiom of criminal 
practice that a client should never deceive the lawyer 
he retains to defend him.” 

“I do not profess to understand you, Monsieur 
Cassagne,” exclaimed the doctor. 

“You must not profess to misunderstand me, 
rather,” replied the Frenchman. “ Youshould never 
attempt to deceive a detective, because it is a very 
hard, as well as a very foolish thing to do.” 

“I assure you I have no intention of doing so.” 

“And yet you would have me believe that you 
wish to undertake this investigation solely on 
account of your friend, Van Lith, when you, your¬ 
self, are well aware that there is a stronger motive 
behind it.” 
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The doctor literally gasped with astonishment. 
He had, from motives of delicacy, carefully refrained 
from mentioning the request that Emily Weldon 
had made of him. How had Cassagne divined that 
it was not for Van Lith alone that he was prepared 
to abandon his scientific researches, and precipitate 
himself into this investigation? 

M. Cassagne sat there bending upon him those soft, 
mild eyes, from which now, however, a gleam of 
humor glinted. 

“Am I not right?” he asked, at length, “Did not 
a lady request you to undertake this? ” 

“I am too astonished, monsieur,” replied the 
doctor, “to either deny the truth of what you 
assert, or to pretend to fathom by what possible 
means you can have arrived at your conjecture.” 

He knew by this time that the man who sat before 
him must possess a mind of the first order, and an 
intuition which was simply little less than marvel¬ 
ous. 

“I should like to know, however,” the physician 
continued, “what possible harm I could do by keep¬ 
ing my little secret to myself, especially as it simply 
involves matters of an entirely personal nature? ” 

“I must know, positively, everything,” replied the 
detective. “I must know everything,” he repeated, 
“and then I can tell where I stand. Let us leave, 
however, for the present, what is evidently to you 
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an embarassing subject, and come at once to the 
facts which lie before us.” 

“Willingly,” replied Dr. Mason. “But first, let 
me understand your position in this matter. Are 
you prepared to go ahead with the case?” 

“lam,” replied Cassagne, “with the single pro¬ 
viso that you, on your part, render me all the aid 
you can, which means that you will answer can¬ 
didly, without reserve, whatever questions I may 
put to you. You assent? Very well, then. We will 
begin by premising a certain state of facts. Madame 
Roupell has been murdered. Who did it? Public 
opinion says your friend Van Lith. I always 
mistrust public opinion. The prefect of police is not 
at all sure but Monsieur Chabot had a hand in it. I 
sometimes mistrust the prefect of police.” 

“You mean to imply that both may be wrong?” 
inquired the doctor. 

“Yes, and if I am right, it leaves us confronting 
two alternatives.” 

“And they are?” 

“Either that the unfortunate woman committed 
suicide while of unsound mind, or that the crime is 
the act of a third party to us at present unknown.” 

“I can dispose of the first of those suppositions 
immediately , 99 said the doctor. * 1 Madame RoupelPs 
mind was as sound as yours or mine is at the pres¬ 
ent moment.” 
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“ When did you see her last? ” 

“Less than a week ago.” 

“A short interval, certainly, and one that reduces 
the chances to a minimum, but probabilities are not 

certainties. Now let us proceed to an examination 
of the bod v.” 

“That will not be possible, as yet,” replied Dr. 
Mason, “as the entire upper floor has been put under 
seal.” 

“I have provided myself with a written permit to 
break the seals,” replied the detective. “Lead the 
way, please.” 

They ascended the main staircase together, the 
doctor saying to himself as they went: 

“This man thinks of everything and provides for 
everything.” Already he had begun to hope. 

They entered the chamber of death. Nothing had 
been disturbed since the visit of the prefect. Like 
him, Alfred Cassagne took a rapid survey of the 
apartments. Like him, he advanced to the bedside, 
and commenced a minute inspection of the body of 
tine murdered woman. 
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Thb examination of the body of Mme. Roupell, 
which was now made bv the detective, differed, how¬ 
ever, in one important respect from that which had 
been made by the prefect of police. While the latter, 
as will be remembered, had conducted his examina¬ 
tion solely for the purpose of establishing his theory 
that the mistress of the chateau had met her death 
seated at her writing desk, the examination of 
Alfred Cassagne was proceeded with for a totally 

I 

different purpose. Failing to establish the first of 
the alternatives to which the facts of the case 
pointed, viz., suicide, he would be confronted with 
the only remaining one, that the crime had been 
committed by an outside party. 

It was with this end in view that, carefully remov¬ 
ing the bandages from the wound in the head, he 
turned the body over so that the light from the 
window fell full upon the face of the dead woman, 
revealing in the strong sunlight each line and shadow 
already showing in their marked change of the 
lineaments the inevitable approach of decay. Taking 
out his penknife, Cassagne carefully removed one of 
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the clots of blood which had accumulated near the 
entrance of the wound, and walking to the window 
examined it through a small magnifying glass which 
he took from his pocket. Presently he said: 

“ Doctor, look at that blood!” 

Dr. Mason took the magnifying glass and the 
penknife and gazed steadfastly upon the little red 
gout. 

“Do you see anything peculiar about it?” asked 
Cassagne. 

“Nothing.” 

“Do you not notice an entire absence of natural 
crystallization ? ” 

The doctor’s face turned pale as a sheet; his lips 
twitched nervously. 

“My God! ” he exclaimed, “this crime grows more 
horrible and more mysterious than ever. It is impos¬ 
sible to mistake your meaning. This wound was 
inflicted after death.” 

“No, no, doctor, I don’t go as far as that.” 

“To what length do you go? The blood is cer¬ 
tainly what we call in the profession ‘dead blood.’” 

“And is that not often the case where a wound is 
inflicted when a person is in a comatose condi¬ 
tion ? ” 

“It might be,” replied the physician. “I have 
known the phenomenon of total suspensioi of the 
circulation in comatose bodies.” 
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“And in such case, would blood flowing from a 
wound crystallize or not ?" 

“It is possible that it might crystallize somewhat, 
if the person wounded, while in a comatose condi¬ 
tion, was young and healthy. In the case of an old 
and feeble woman, like Madame Roupell, I should 
consider it extremely doubtful. In the present 
instance, by means of the glass, one can plainly 

discern that no crystallization has taken place." 

% 

“ In fact, that this wound was inflicted after the 
wound which produced either death or insensibil¬ 
ity ? " said the detective. 

“Exactly so,” replied the physician. “The ques¬ 
tion now is, where is that wound ? " 

“We will find it," said Cassagne. “Give me your 
help here." 

“ We had better look for a contusion of some sort. 
Insensibility could be produced by a sharp blow on 
the back of the head, or under the ear," remarked 
Dr. Mason. 

“I am not of that opinion," replied Cassagne. “I 
have already looked there. There is no swelling of 
any kind on the back of the head, and as she is 
dressed in demi-toilette, it is easy to see that no 
injury has been inflicted to the upper part of the 
spinal cord." 

“ For what kind of wound shall we search ? It 
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most be a small one, indeed, to escape the examina¬ 
tion of so good a surgeon as Monsieur Croizet.” 

“Unfortunately Monsieur Croizet,” replied 
Cassagne, with a curious smile, “is a surgeon only. 
He is not a detective. He is good at generalizations; 
he fails in particulars. The wound we must look 
for, since you sound Monsieur Croizet’s praises so 
highly, must be no larger than a pencil point. Have 
you never heard of the Venetian stiletto?” 

“No, I cannot say that I have,” answered Dr. 
Mason. 

“It is an instrument made of toughened glass, no 
thicker than a knitting needle. When plunged into 
a victim, it can be broken short off in the flesh 
which closes around it, so that it is hard to tell how 
death supervenes. Many suet deaths have undoubt¬ 
edly been charged to apoplexy, and other causes.” 

“Is it possible? ” ejaculated the physician. 

“Not only possible but more than probable. 
Let us instantly begin our search for such a 
weapon.” 

“ Will it not be apparent on the surface ? 99 

“ There will not be a drop of blood visible. Death 
generally ensues from internal hemorrhage, unless 
the stiletto reaches the heart, when, of course, the 
victim dies instantly.” 

The detective and the physician then proceeded to 
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disrobe the body of Mme. Roupell as far down as 
the waist, which being done, both men searched 
carefully every inch of the flesh thus exposed. 

*‘Turn her over on her face,” said the detective. 
“She may have been wounded in the back.” 

This was done, and they then as carefully examined 
that portion of the body, but with no better result. 
For the first time Dr. Mason’s blind faith in the skill 
of the man he had employed showed signs of waver¬ 
ing. He little knew Cassagne’s marvelous resources. 
The doctor had left the body and was standing over 
by the window, again examining the blood on the 

i 

penknife through the magnifying glass. A slight 

exclamation from the bed caused him to glance in 
that direction. 

He could hardly repress a cry of surprise. He held 
his breath almost, so anxiously did he await the 
result of an experiment that Cassagne had put in 
operation. With his eyes closed and with his head 
raised very much after the style of a blind man read¬ 
ing froili a raised-letter book, the detective was 
moving his fingers, soft and delicate as a young girl’s, 
over the cold, stiff* body of the murdered woman. 
Dr. Mason knew in an instant that he was about to 
depend upon his sense of touch to find the tiny 
wound that his eyes had failed to detect. 

For over a minute the two men remained i*i their 
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relative positions. Then the voice of Cassagne was 
heard, breaking the silence, which had grown almost 
painful in its intensity: 

“I am right. Madame Roupeil was stabbed in 
the back." 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Dr. Mason, in his agitation, dropped the penknife 
and the magnifying glass and rushed to the bedside. 

“Where is the wound ?” he ejaculated. 

M. Cassagne, cool, calm and collected, still held 
one tell-tale finger, which, like a living eye, had 
detected a slight inequality in the surface of the 
flesh, firmly pressed down upon a spot no larger 
than a pin’s head. 

“Take it easy, doctor,” he said,smiling at the agi¬ 
tation of the physician, “and if the magnifying 
glass is still unbroken, I will trouble you for it.” 

Dr. Mason returned to the window and picked up 
the glass, which was unbroken by its fall on the soft 
and yielding carpet. 

“The penknife also, if you please, doctor.” 

He brought that, too. 

“Now,” said the detective, after he had gently 
pushed back the flesh with the point of the knife, 
“look through the glass, and tell me what you see.” 

Dr. Mason did so. 

“I see a rough, glistening surface,” he replied. 

“ Try it with the point of the penknife.” 
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The doctor took the knife, and scraped upon the 
hard surface thus exposed to view. 

“It is glass,” he exclaimed. “I haven’t a doubt 
of it.” 

“It is the wound which caused death. You see it 
has penetrated the lumbar region. Death has been 
caused by two things. Shock and internal bleeding. 
Have you a small pair of pincers here? No? Well, 
then I must use my fingers.” 

M. Cassagne having enlarged the opening of the 
wound by dilitation, plunged his finger and thumb 
into the orifice and drew out, though not without 
much difficulty and after repeated failures, the 
broken piece of a small, sharpened glass stiletto. 
Its withdrawal from the wound was followed by a 
few drops of blood, which the doctor, who notwith¬ 
standing his professional experiences was greatly 
affected by the spectacle, was about to wipe rever¬ 
ently away, when he was stopped by the detective. 

“Don’t do that. That blood has a tale of its own 
to tell. I wish to examine it through the glass.” 

He took up some on the point of the knife, and the 
two men as before went to the window. Notwith¬ 
standing that it had not been exposed to the outer 
air, the blood was strongly crystallized. 

“One thing is proved, and almost conclusively,” 
exclaimed Cassagne, almost joyfully. “It is the 
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wound which caused her death. See how the blood 
is crystallized. Now to discover the assassin.” 

“The prefect’s theory,” he went on, “is that 
Madame Roupell was sitting at her desk writing, 
when the crime was committed. In support of that, 
he points to the scattered papers and the overturned 
chair. Now notice which way the chair has fallen.” 

“It has fallen toward the desk,” said Dr. Mason. 

“Precisely; and that proves to me that it was the 
murderer, not Madame Roupell, who was engaged 
in the examination of the papers.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, had Madame Roupell been surprised 
from behind and stabbed, as we now believe to be 
the case, she would have fallen forward , and the 
chair would have been thrown backward or away 
from the desk, not toward it.” 

The doctor passed his hand, at this juncture, in a 
confused manner over his forehead. 

“I follow you so far,” he said, “but you are 
getting into water that is altogether too deep 
for me; what does all this tend to show? ” 

“Nothing that is not in our favor,” replied M. 
Cassagne, who was now looking warily around the 
room, apparently taking note of everything. “It 
proves that Madame Roupell surprised this 
unknown person, perhaps while he was rifling the 
contents of her desk; springing to his feet he over- 
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threw the chair, drew his stiletto, and advanced 
toward her. She doubtless turned to flee, too 
frightened to scream, and he then stabbed her in the 
back.” 

“I see; and having no other weapon than the 
stiletto, and that having been broken off short 
in the body, he fired at her to make sure of his 
work.” 

The detective smiled again, in his peculiar man¬ 
ner. 

41 Fm afraid, doctor, you would not make a very 
good detective. Recollect that in nine cases out of 
ten, the obvious reason is always the wrong one. A 
smart villain, who knows enough to carry glass 
stilettos, and how to use them skilfully, would not 

i 

have unnecessarily alarmed the household by firing 
a pistol in the dead of night. Oh no! he would 
simply have smothered the woman, already insensible 
and unresisting, with a pillow, or choked her to 
death.” 

“I see, I see,” acquiesced the physician. “Go 

If 

on. 

“Let us assume, now, that this unknown person 
entered the house through the window in Monsieur 
Van Lith’s chamber. While creeping through the 
room he espies a case of pistols. lie has come 
unarmed, save with the Venetian stiletto. But 
once in the house, his courage fails him. , He picks 
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up a pistol from the case, saying, * This will protect 
me if I have to proceed to extremities/ He passes 
on to Madame RoupelFs chamber, and falls to 
searching among her papers. She is a woman of 
large property, and must have valuables. He is 
not after money, for the diamonds which she wore 
to the opera have not been taken. While thus 
engaged, he is interrupted by Madame Roupell, who 
rushes forward to save her papers. He jumps from 
his chair, overturning it, and raises the stiletto; she 
turns and flees; he pursues and stabs her. Do you 
understand, monsieur ?” 

“Yes, I understand everything, except his firing 
the pistol into the head of a woman whom he had 
apparently already put out of the way of harming 
him. I am assuming, of course, that his object was 
not murder. Of course, Madame Roupell may have 
recognized him, and he may have wanted to be 
sure she was dead.” 

“Even that would not have warranted his risking 
firing the pistol. Recollect, as I have already said, 
he could easily have smothered her without making 
any noise,” replied Cassagne. 

“True! Then why did he fire the pistol? ” 

“It’s easy to conjecture,” returned the French¬ 
man. “He did it to direct suspicion from himself 
to the owner of the weapon.” 
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“The diabolical villain!” exclaimed the doctor, 
and apparently so impressed was he with M. Cas- 
sagne’s theory that he kept repeating the phrase 
over and over again, 14 The diabolical villain! ” 

But M. Cassagne paid no heed to the ejaculations 
of the physician. He was down upon his knees, 
running about on all fours on the carpet, totally 
regardless of the injury to his pantaloons. His 
nose was within an inch of the floor, and if the 
situation had not been so serious, Dr. Mason would 
have laughed outright. 

0 

* * What on earth are you looking for? ” he asked 
at length, in open astonishment at the Frenchman’s 
behavior. 

Cassagne kept running up and down the room on 
his knees, much like a hound that is at fault, stop¬ 
ping every now and then to examine the carpet 
minutely. At last he stopped in the middle of the 
apartment, and exclaimed: 

“Give me the knife.” 

The doctor handed it to him. He at once pro¬ 
ceeded to cut away the carpet, and then to dig furi¬ 
ously into the wooden flooring. 

“What on earth are you looking for? ” inquired 
Mason. 

*'‘Never mind,” replied Cassagne. *'‘Wait a moment, 
and you’ll see.” 
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He kept on digging away with the knife as furi¬ 
ously as ever. At last he stopped, and, still on 
his knees, held triumphantly aloft a small, oblong, 
black object. Then he exclaimed breathlessly: 

“ All right; I have got the bullet.” 

“If we only had Van Lith’s pistol here,” said 
Mason, “the evidence would be complete, but it is 
in Paris.” 

The detective arose and smoothed out the knees 
of his pantaloons, which he had sadly crumpled. 

“We have got what is quite as good,” he said. 
“ Go into the next room and bring me the other 
pistol. Ten to one they were mates.” 

Taking the pistol from the doctor’s hands, he 
pushed the bullet into the muzzle. It fitted to a 
nicety. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“We have thus far,” continued M. Cassagne, 
without a moment's pause, “established our theory 
successfully in regard to one very important point. 
Neither your friend Van Lith nor Monsieur Chabot 
had a hand in this murder. It was committed by a 
third party—someone who entered the house 
unknown to anyone, and who left it in an equally 
secret manner. Let us see, now, how he got away, 
and what means of escape presented themselves. 
He could not have made his exit by any of the 
doors, because one of them led to the room in which 
Van Lith was hiding, and another opened directly 
into the chamber occupied by Monsieur Chabot. 
There is still, of course, a bare chance that he retired 
by the door leading into the corridor; but it is 
altogether improbable that he would take such a 
risk, as that corridor was thronged with people 
hurrying to Madame RoupelFs chamber at the 
sound of the shot.” 

“That is so,” acquiesced Mason. “Had he 
attempted to escape into the corridor he would 
undoubtedly have been seen and captured.” 
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“He must, therefore,” continued Cassagne, “have 
gotten out of the windows.” 

“And yet it is singular,” remarked the doctor, 
“that not a leaf on the plants which are in front of 
the window should show signs of having been dis¬ 
turbed. One would think, in his hurry to get away, 
that he would have knocked over a dozen flower 
pots.” 

“Stop a moment, monsieur,” said Cassagne, 
“stop a bit; you go too far. You forget the kind of 
criminal we are dealing with. Recollect he is a 
calm, cool, calculating fellow, who does nothing 
rashly.” 

“That is so; he would have stepped very cau¬ 
tiously over the plants, so as not to disturb any¬ 
thing, thrown up the window and jumped out.” 

“He would have done better than that. The man 
I have in my mind’s eye at the present moment 
would have been smart enough to raise the window 
before he fired the shot,” returned Cassagne. “He 
would be particularly careful not to leave any clew 
that he had been in the chamber, for that would 
exonerate the owner of the pistol. He would cer¬ 
tainly not have leaped from the window, because 
that would have left footprints on the ground; you 
will look in vain for such. Yet he did get out of 
this very window.” 
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<4 How can you tell that?” asked Mason, in 
amazement. “It has been already inspected by the 
prefect of police. He has also searched carefully 
under the window, for I saw him doing it. If any¬ 
one had passed through that opening he would 
surely have discovered it.” 

“The prefect is doubtless a good officer,” replied 
Cassagne, “but if he had looked closer, he would 
have seen that in climbing through the window the 
man brushed the dust off this geranium leaf with 
his coat.” 

The doctor bent down and placed the leaf indi¬ 
cated alongside one that had not been touched. The 
truth of the detective’s discovery became then con¬ 
vincing. One was covered with dust, the other had 
been swept partly clean. M. Casshgne smiled with 
pardonable pride, and, saying that he had for 
the present nothing further to examine in the bed¬ 
chambers, led the way down stairs, first of all, 
however, replacing, carefully, the seals which he had 
removed. 

Taking his hat from the rack in the hall, and 
inviting Dr. Mason to accompany him, he passed 
quickly around to the rear of the chateau. A man 
servant was shaking some carpets on the back lawn. 
He ordered him to bring a ladder, and, placing 
it against the wall of the chateau, ascended it 
nimbly. 
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“I thought so,” he called down to the doctor. 

“The ladder will bear two of us. Come up, please.” 

# 

“You have made another discovery, of course,” 
said Mason, when he had arrived at the top. He 
was now becoming accustomed to surprises. Noth¬ 
ing further could have astonished him. 

# 

“I have,” replied the detective. 

“What is it this time? ” inquired Mason, craning 
his neck so as to be on a level with the window 
sill. 

Cassagne directed the physician’s attention to a 
slight abrasion of the stone. 

“That was caused by the man’s shoe when he 

leaped from the sill,” he explained. 

“But where did he leap to? ” inquired the doctor. 
“This window is twenty feet from the ground, at 
least. Even if he had been in his stocking feet he 
must have left some impression, and you say he had 

shoes on.” 

“He reached the ground another way,that is all,” 
replied Cassagne. “Most likely he jumped into that 

tree. Let’s see if it is posssible.” 

With the agility of a sailor ascending the rigging 
of a vessel, he climbed up the rest of the ladder, and 
stepped onto the window sill. After measuring the 
distance with his eye for a few moments he said: 

“It was a desperate leap for a man to take in the 
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night time; bat recollect, he was a desperate fel¬ 
low” 

“Besides,” suggested the physician, “he had the 
light from the window by which he could see where 
to leap.” 


M. Cassagne looked approvingly from his lofty 
perch upon the doctor, as much as to say: 

“Bravo, the first good thing you have remarked, 
as yet.” 

Then gathering himself together, and exerting his 
enormous muscular strength, he sprang from the 
window. A projecting bough nearly a dozen feet 
away was his objective point. He caught it, and 
with the agility of a trapezist passed hand over 
hand down to the trunk. As he swung himself 
around the branch, his eye fell upon a small, glitter¬ 
ing object stuck fast in the fork of the tree. He 
picked it up, and, utterly regardless of his panta¬ 
loons, slid rapidly down to the ground, where the 


doctor was awaiting hi) 


Placing in the physi¬ 


cian’s hand a small gold locket, the detective exclaimed 
in a delighted voice: 

“I’ll have him—I’ll find him now, if I have to hunt 

/ 

for him all over France.” 

Just then one of the servants approached. “It 

was twelve o’clock. Would the gentlemen like 

breakfast ? ” 
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. “ The gentlemen will have some breakfast by all 
means / 9 replied M. Cassagne. “Our labor has been 
immense, our reward ought to be proportionate. 
Ah! What a dull world this would be if it were not 

for eating and drinking ! 99 

Humoring the Frenchman's vein, the physician 
led the way, and together they passed into the 
chateau to partake of the truffles and the omelette 

au rhum . 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Hardly, however, had M. Alfred Cassagne swal¬ 
lowed the last mouthful of his breakfast, than his 
active mind, no longer lulled into repose by truffles, 
reverted again to the mystery which yet surrounded 
the death of Mme. Roupell. 

Who was the man, at present unknown, who had 
crept like a thief in the night into the chateau, and 
as quietly stolen away when his foul work had been 
accomplished ? And what was his motive in com¬ 
mitting the crime? Was he in any way connected 
with M. Chabot? Could it be possible that the 
prefect of police had stumbled on the real instigator 
of the murder in the person of Chabot, and that 
this unknown person was his confederate? Most 
likely at that moment, some officer from the prefec¬ 
ture was engaged in closely watching Chabot’s 
slightest movements. There might be something in 
the prefect’s theory, after all. Mature reflection con¬ 
vinced M. Cassagne that it would not do to dismiss 
it with a mere shrug of the shoulders. Chabot’s 
accomplice might be the man they were looking for 
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Anyhow, it would not do to leave the point 
uncovered. 

“I must write at once," he said, presently, “to 
Cliquot. Cliquot is my assistant. We must have 
him keep watch of this Monsieur Chabot’s move¬ 
ments.” 

Being supplied with pen, ink and paper, M. 
Cassagne wrote out in a large, fat, round hand, not 
unlike a schoolboy's, a series of instructions, par¬ 
ticularly cautioning his assistant to keep track of 
M. Chabot, and under no circumstances, if he ran 
across any of the people from the prefecture, to let 
them really know who he was. Having carefully 
sealed this missive, and dispatched it by a servant 
to the post office, Cassagne turned to the physician, 
uttering the single exclamation: 

“Ha!” 

Then for a few moments he appeared to be 
engrossed in thought. As he considered, he rubbed 
his hands violently together, as if he would impart 
activity to his brain by the friction. Then he arose, 
thrust back his chair, and began to walk rapidly up 

and .down the room, stopping occasionally to exam¬ 
ine the pictures on the walls, with the eye of a 
critic. 

“Madame's husband left her very well off, I should 
judge,” he remarked, at last. 

“Very,” replied Dr. Mason. 
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“Married more than once?” 

“No.” 

“How long ago did Monsieur Roupell die?” 

“About fifteen years.” 

“And then she took up with the nieces? ” 

“Not immediately. It was not until the death of 
their parents that Madame Roupell went to America 
to fetch them.” 

“She was an American herself, so the servants 
tell me ? ” 

“ The servants! When did you see any of the serv¬ 
ants ? ” 

• I 

“You forget I was prowling around the house, 
asking questions for some hours before I introduced 
myself. My reason for doing that? Why, if they 
had known they were speaking to a detective, they 
would have stuffed me full of lies and exaggerations. 
As it is, I have already listened to the most remarka¬ 
ble fairy tales. I have, however, learned enough 
about the antecedents of Madame Roupell to obvi¬ 
ate the necessity of my troubling you to answer 
more than a very few questions.” 

% 

“Go ahead,” replied the doctor, seating himself in 
an attitude which was a favorite one with him— 
hands joined behind his head, arms up and head 
thrown back. It was an attitude which he found 
best counteracted the effect of stooping for long 
hours over his table. “Go ahead,” he repeated. “I 
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am prepared to answer all questions; ask as many 
as you like.” 

“Tell me, to begin with,” asked Cassagne, “what 
relatives Madame Roupell had, besides these young 
ladies?” 

“There were no other relatives except a brother, a 
dissolute character who followed his sister from 
America to this country.” 

“A brother! Why did you not speak of this 
before?” 

“I did speak of it to the mayor, I think. He 
attached no importance to it.” 

M. Cassagne remained for a few moments silent. 
At last he inquired: 

“How old would this brother be? ” 

“Somewhere in the fifties,” replied the doctor. 
“Fifty or sixty.” 

“And his name? ” 

“As I recollect it, Henry Graham, I believe.” 

“A man of fifty or sixty,” remarked Cassagne, 
“rarely commits a crime of such magnitude—that 
is, directly. But he may instigate others to its com¬ 
mission. It is clear that this is the work of a man 
who is young, strong and vigorous. Nobody but an 
athlete could have sprung from the window sill into 
the tree. The footsteps beyond, to the back gate of 
the chateau grounds, are those of a young man.” 

“ How can you tell that ? ” 
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“ They measure from step to step thirty-four 
inches. The toe of the boot has penetrated the soil 
deeper than the heel, showing that the man leaned 
forward when he ran. Old men do not walk or run 
that way. This man was a young man. The 
impression of his boot shows that. He took long, 
springy strides. The leap, too, shows his youth, 
daring and strength. As we get older we lose all 
those qualities.” 

‘‘You forget you leaped from the window your¬ 
self, and you are certainly no longer a young man.” 

M. Cassagne’s reply was to remove his wig with 
one hand, while he stretched out his other hand to 
the doctor. His face, which had hitherto been that 
of a person well advanced in years, grew broader 
and fuller; his eyes assumed the merry t winkle of 
youth; the grip of the hand he had extended to the 
physician was warm, firm and powerful. So sudden 
was the transformation that Dr. Mason stared with 
astonishment. 

“Why, you are not a day over thirty!” he 
exclaimed. 

" Yes, I am; you are going to the other extreme. I 
am forty and over; but a moment ago, I was at 
least sixty.” He resumed his wig and went on: 

“Only a few more questions, doctor. When did 
you last see this Henry Graham?” 
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“I never saw him but once. He came to the 
chateau, on some begging expedition, I believe, when 
I happened to be here. Madame Roupell was 
always getting some kind of begging letters from 
him. He pretended to be very affectionate. In those 
letters he invariably appealed to her on the score of 
their close relationship. She got thoroughly sick of 
him at the last. He was a poor looking creature, 
quite broken down when I saw him, and not at all 
the kind of man to commit a daring crime.” 

“You don’t know and I don’t know,” replied M. 
Cassagne. “ As I said awhile ago, he may have had 
a confederate.” 

“He hadn’t one sou to put on another,” persisted 
the doctor. “ I think if I were asked to commit a 
murder, if I was in that business, I should require 
to be very handsomely paid for it. And this fellow 
Henry Graham hadn’t a sou in the world.” 

“Not while Madame Roupell lived,” replied M. 
Cassagne; “but recollect that the moment she died 
he had an interest in her estate. He was her nearest 
heir-at-law.” 

# 

“But she had made her will, she had disowned 
him, and utterly cast him off. That will bequeathed 
all her property to her nieces. I witnessed it. I 
knew what was in it.” 

M. Cassagne began to grow more and njore inter¬ 
ested. He no longer cast his eyes upon the walls 
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and ceiling. But he looked the doctor straight in 
the face. 

“On what was that will written? Try your 
utmost now to recollect that; a great deal depends 
on it.” 

“The first will was not written upon paper. It 
was upon parchment.” 

“Were there two wills? ” 

“Yes, the second contained some slight bequests 
to friends and to favorite servants. I believe I was 
mentioned myself for some trifling amount. In 
other respects the two wills were identical. The 
first one was drawn up by Barbierre et£ls , Madame 
Roupell’s lawyers. She kept the second will at her 
banker’s. The first one remained in the house.” 

“ What kind of paper was the first will written 
on?” 

“It was not written on paper, as I have already said. 

i 

The first will was prepared at the offices of Bar¬ 
bierre et fils, and was engrossed on parchment.” 

“On parchment,” repeated M. Cassagne. “Was 
it anything like this ? ” and he handed a scrap of the 
article in question over to the doctor. 

“Where did you find this?” inquired the doctor 
when he could sufficiently recover from his astonish¬ 
ment to speak. 

“I found it upstairs,” replied M. Cassagne. “Iput 
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it in my pocket, because it was in a queer place for 
a scrap of parchment.” 

“Where did you find it? ” repeated Dr. Mason. 

“I found it with four other pieces, in the fireplace 
of Madame Roupell’s bedroom. Of course, I have 
a theory, now, how they came there. First of all, 

however, before I come to that, tell me if you are 
certain that the scraps were torn from Madame 
Roupell’s will—the first will, I mean—the parchment 
one?” 

The physician did not immediately reply. He fully 
realized the importance of his answer, and how 
much hung on it. 

“Give me the scraps,” he said. “If there is any 
writing on them I should be able to tell by that. It 
was a very peculiar hand. It looked as if it had 
been engrossed by an English scrivener. It was 
like the writing one can have done in Chancery 
Lane, in London. There, as you know, the scrive¬ 
ners write very much alike. It is difficult sometimes 
to tell where one leaves off and another begins.” 

Dr. Mason took the scraps—there were five in all 
—and spread them out carefully on the table. 

“See,” he said, “this man has made a mistake 
here in an accent—the accent grave. In another 
word the circumflex is omitted, or rather it is 
over the wrong letter. The hand-writings are 
identical.” 
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“It is enough,” muttered Cassagne, sweeping the 
pieces of parchment up from the table, and putting 
them carefully away in his pocketbook. “ Now for 
my theory. 

“ Henry Graham is the man we want to find. 
Mind you, I don’t say he committed the murder, 
but you’ll see he is implicated in it in some way or 
other. He had everything to gain by Madame 
Roupell’s death, provided she died intestate. He 
must have learned in some way that his sister had 
made a will disinheriting him. To gain possession 
of what he thought was the only will was his object. 
If he could do that, his sister, being ignorant of the 
fact that the will was destroyed, would go to her 
grave believing herself testate. On her death her 
brother could have come forward and claimed the 
property.” 

It was clever reasoning. The doctor listened 
with breathless interest as the detective con¬ 
tinued : 

“It is barely possible that we may all be mistaken 
in supposing this work to be that of a young man. 
If we take away the physical indications of youth, 
everything points to the fact that this crime was 
committed by a man of mature years, if coolness, 
consummate skill in covering up his tracks and an 
intimate knowledge of human nature are to count 
for anything. 
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“Assuming that it is this Henry Graham, let us 
see what he knew and what he did. He must have 
heard of the making of this first will, and somehow 
or other he must have learned of its contents. He 
was ignorant of the making of the second instru¬ 
ment, or he would never have risked so much to 
obtain possession of the first, which by the making 
of the last will became, of course, a perfectly useless 
piece of paper. 

“Now let us see how he acted. He gained an 
entrance to the chateau. How he did this it is 
impossible to state at present. Probably he may 
have been in collusion with somebody in the house; 
but I don’t know yet. He was evidently well 
posted as to the movements of the family, for he 
chose a time when, as he thought, they had gone to 
the opera. It was a mere accident—we don’t know 
whether it was or not, but we will assume so—that 
Miss Harriet Weldon did not accompany the 
party. 

“I am myself inclined to think there was some 
love affair between her and Van Lith, which 
accounts for his presence in the house that night, 
and which also accounts for his silence. You under¬ 
stand what I mean. He won’t speak for fear of 
compromising the young lady.” 

The doctor nodded. “That is good,” he said, 

“very good, indeed; go ahead.” v 
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u The assassin was a little disconcerted at finding 
Miss Weldon and your friend in the chateau. 
Instead of entering the house from the front which 
would be comparatively easy, he was compelled to 
do so by the rear, running the risk of being seen by 

the servants. He gained Madame Roupell’s cham- 

% 

ber and proceeded to search for the document. He 
ransacked the desk and then threw the papers about. 

But it was a tedious matter to find a paper he had 
never seen, among such a mass of documents. 
Unconsciously he stayed longer than he intended. 
So absorbed was he in his search, that he was sur¬ 
prised by his victim. He drew the stiletto, stabbed 
her, and quietly resumed his search for the paper. 
After a time, he found it. He was about to destroy 
it by fire, when it Occurred to him that a parchment 
would burn better if it was in small pieces. He 
started to tear it up, when he altered his mind, and 
instead of burning it then and there, put it in his 
pocket to be destroyed at some more favorable 
opportunity. Unluckily for him, in his hurry 
he did not pick up the scraps he tore off.” 

The doctor was following this theory with breath¬ 
less interest. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“He was about to retire as he came, having 
doubly attained his object in the murder of Madame 
Roupell and the destruction of the will, when the 
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thought occurred to him to divert suspicion from 
himself by placing the pistol he had picked up on 
his way through the rooms, near his victim. But 
there must be a report and a pistol wound. It 
would make a great noise, but it would effectually 
divert suspicion from him and fasten it on Someone 
else. Should he risk it ? At length he decided to. 
He raised the window, and noted the distance to the 
tree. He went over and fired the pistol at Madame 
Roupell, who was still insensible. Then he threw 
the pistol down and jumped from the window. 
Everyone rushed in and—tableau! 

44 I shall sleep on that theory/’ concluded M. Cas- 
sagne. 44 If I am of the same mind to-morrow 

morning, I shall want your assistance more than 

* 

ever. We must search for the man in two places, 
in the haunts of the poor and in the palaces of the 
wealthy. We have little to guide us but the scraps 
of parchment and the gold locket; but they may 
suffice/’ 

44 Let me look at the locket again,” said the doc¬ 
tor. 44 Can you get it open ? It may contain a lock 
of hair or something.” 

44 1 have already done that. It contains a picture/' 
responded Cassagne. “I will show you.” 

The detective took a penknife and pried up the 
little gold lid. A small photograph was disclosed 
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to view. It was the portrait of a man of about 
twenty years of age. 

“What does this mean, ” cried the doctor. “ Henry 
Graham cannot have committed this murder. This 
is a portrait of Henry Graham himself.” 

“Impossible! ” ejaculated the detective. 

“It is a fact,” replied Dr. Mason. He ran into the 
drawing room, and picking up an album, turned the 
pages over rapidly. Finally he stopped at a certain 
photograph. 

“That was Henry Graham when he was a decent 
member of society—before women and absinthe 
drove him to the dogs.” 

The detective put the locket down close to the 
photograph, and compared the two pictures care¬ 
fully. 

“There is no doubt whatever about it,” he 
remarked. “You are right; they are portraits of 
one and the same man.” 

“ Then it could n’t be Henry Graham ? ” inquired 
the physician. “A man doesn’t carry a locket con¬ 
taining a picture of himself.” 

“It may not be Henry Graham at all,” replied the 
detective. “I hope it isn’t for the sake of the 
family; but he’s the man we’ve got to look for first, 
and the sooner we find him the better your friend’s 
prospects are of regaining his liberty. Let us have 
some coffee.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

There are all kinds of men in Paris, all kinds of 
failures in life and all kinds of successes. Perhaps 
the kind of failure that makes the least impression 
on the public mind is that of the poor genius who 
dispatches himself in an attic, despairing of recogni¬ 
tion ; the kind of success that attracts the homage 
of the crowd, that of the financial magnate, who at 
one fortunate coup gilds his new-found arms with 
the wealth of the modern Midas. 

The Vicomte de Yaliar was one of those gentle¬ 
men who might be placed in the latter category. At 
a bound he had risen from comparative obscurity to 
sudden wealth and such social position as his title, 

i 

having its source in the king of the Belgians, could 
insure him in a society which cared rather more for 
good dinners than old blood; and provided it was 
well entertained, did not peer too closely into the 
antecedents of its host. 

The Vicomte de Valiar’s great hit had been the 
successful floating of the City and Suburban 
Messenger Company. London had refused to accept 

this scheme, preferring to send its servants out into 
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the rain and ruin its liveries, to having a little 
instrument in the house by which to summon at a 
trifling charge a messenger, a doctor or a cab. De 
Yaliar, with an eye keen as a hawk, had watched 
the career of the enterprise in the English metropo¬ 
lis. He saw that it was unsuited to the phlegmatic 
and exclusive temperament of the Briton. In the 
American colony at Paris alone was to be found a 
successful field for its operations. 

The projectors of the London company, Americans, 
were glad enough to sell the French patents. They 
even laughed in their sleeves at the vicomte, as 
they pocketed his cash, regarding him already as a 
ruined man. At the same time they could not help 
admiring his audacity. The Vicomte de Valiar was 
audacious, and better yet, he displayed consummate 
tact in putting his scheme before the public. He 
opened a large and showy office on the. Place de 
l’Opera, whence his prospectuses streamed in hun¬ 
dreds of thousands. He subsidized the most venal of 
the Paris newspapers; he pulled a thousand strings. 
Then, when all was ready, he opened his subscrip¬ 
tion books. Hundreds came to his office, rang up a 
messenger, and having subscribed, called up a cab 
on the queer little buzzing instrument, and departed 
rejoicing in their hearts that there were such enter¬ 
prising men in existence as the Vicomte de Valiar. 
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All that was five years ago. Once floated, the 
vicomte had promptly withdrawn himself from the 

messenger enterprise, and invested the increased 
capital which that speculation had brought him, in 
the Mutual Credit and Trust Company. A very 
limited number of shares of this concern had been 
offered to the public. Such was the prestige of the 
vicomte’s name that they had been subscribed for 
over and over again in a very few hours. 

But it was not alone in the field of business that 
de Valiar had achieved such a remarkable success. 
The vicomtesse was a brilliant, dark-eyed, hand¬ 
some woman, whom de Valiar claimed to have met 
abroad during his travels in the West Indies— 
Martinique, rumor had it. Her entertainments were 
much sought after, and who shall say that she was 
not a useful and excellent helpmeet? If a wealthy 
subscriber wavered, an invitation to the house where 
they could talk the matter over almost invariably 
resulted in the closing of the transaction. It was 
not possible that a man with such an establishment 
—above all such a wife—could go wrong. 

If the vicomte’s idea of an office was rather a 
loud one—a trifle ultra even in these days of official 
magnificence, the undoubted good taste of his wife 
corrected these things at home. There every¬ 
thing, though very expensive, was very quiet, and it 
was all very real and substantial. There might be a 
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little too much brass nails and velvet on the chairs 

in the directors’ rooms in the Rue d’Auvergne; but 

# 

the pictures which adorned the walls of the draw¬ 
ingroom in the Avenue Wagram were genuine works 
of art, the appointments of the table in perfect 
taste, the manners of the hostess charming. 

It is time to describe these two people. This 
apparently congenial couple have no children. The 
vicomtesse we have already had a glimpse of. One 
pictures her as a lady of foreign antecedents, rather 
tall, and though well-developed, still in the twenties, 
for the creoles of the West Indies become matronly 
early. She is, of course, dark, with that magnificent 
physique which dazzles the senses, and calls to your 
mind all you have heard of the voluptuously-shaped 
daughters of those fervent climes. Her hair is of 
the deepest shade of brown. Her skin, carefully 
protected from her babyhood up from the sun, is 
marvelously fair. Her eyes, the most remarkable 
feature of all,—in repose, a dark liquid blue, in 
animation flashing several shades lighter with a 
green tint in them which reminds you of the eyes of 
a tiger, fierce and scintillating; a little foot that she 
is exceedingly liberal in displaying; and an instep 
and ankle that Carmencita, the Spanish danseuse, 
might envy. That’s a picture of the vicomtesse. 

DeValiaris almost her direct opposite. He dis¬ 
plays but little of his wife’s condescension. He is 
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haughty, bland, and debonair. A very cool man, 
whom nothing frightens. His business requires him 
to be quite prepared to meet an emergency at any 
moment of the day. Two small pits on the right 
side of his face are all that are left to remind him of 
a severe attack of small pox. Otherwise, he declares 
he has never had a day’s sickness in his life. His 
hair is a very light curling blonde, and his long mus¬ 
tache and well-trimmed imperial are only a shade or 
two darker. He is scrupulous in his dress, and 
affects an optimistic strain in his conversation. He 
is studiously polite to his wife, at any rate in public. 
He may be thirty years of age or perhaps a trifle 
older. In America he would be regarded as a 
marvel. His reign among all classes of society 
would be absolute. He would be dubbed a young 
Napoleon of finance. The magic of his reputation 
would insure him seats at the board of every promi¬ 
nent undertaking. In certain circles of France it is 
different—riches do not count for everything. The 
society a merely wealthy man frequents must be 
largely of his own creating. It is true that many 
men who were really in the great world attended 
the vicomtesse’s receptions; but rarely if ever were 
they accompanied by their wives and never by their 
daughters. The first time M. and Mme. Prud- 
homme would come to spy out the land or perhaps 
out of mere curiosity; the second time M. Prud- 
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horn me would come alone, with profuse apologies 
to the vicomtesse for his wife’s non-appearance. 
The third time M. Prudhomme also came, merely 
conveying his wife’s regrets. Finally he was a 
constant visitor, and his wife was never again 
heard of. 

Those deep blue eyes of the vicomtesse were not 
the only attraction at the de Valiar mansion. 
There was always high play for those who relished 
that kind of thing, and a sprinkling of those ladies 

l 

whom such a woman as the de Valiar, as she was 
familiarly called at the clubs, would be sure to 
gather around her. They were women of great 
personal attractions, some of them divorcees, others 
on the high road to that enviable state, the quasi¬ 
separation, which leaves the wife in a position to 
enjoy herself without danger of comment, and sup¬ 
plies her, under the French law, moreover, with the 

9 

means of doing so. 

Occasionally, circumstances bring about a meeting 
of the two which compels the outward observance 
of friendly, even affectionate relations. He, the 
austere, high-minded gentleman, shudders as his 
hand meets that of his wife in some quadrille in 
which the chances of the ballroom have brought 
them vis-&-vis. The touch of a snake would hardly 
be more repulsive to him than the slight pressure of 
those faithless fingers. Or she, the innocent wife, 
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submits to the torture of an embrace before the 
servants, for the sake of appearances. Monsieur has 
ostensibly returned from a visit to Versailles. She 
knows the hours have been passed in the Rue Bor- 
deneier in the company of her rival. 

Of the many frequenters of the vicomtesse’s estab- 
lishment in the Avenue Wagram perhaps M. Jules 
Chabot was as welcome a guest as any. His 
undoubted respectability made him an exceedingly 
desirable acquaintance. M. Chabot, on the other 
hand, liked the free-and-easy atmosphere of the de 
Valiar mansion. An expert at ScartS, it was often¬ 
times convenient to replenish his not always over¬ 
flowing exchequer at the vicompte’s card tables. 

0 

De Valiar was a man who always had some young, 
rich fool dangling after him, desirous of seeing 
life. A certain portion of the money only of 
these innocents could be diverted to the innumerable 
and mysterious uses of the Mutual Credit and Trust 
Company. They were then afforded an opportunity 
of losing the residue at the card tables in the Avenue 
Wagram. 

Mme. la vicomtesse, however, though perfectly 
unscrupulous in the use of her charms to dazzle the 
jeunesse dor£ of the French capital, still preserved 
an unblemished reputation. In no other city in 
the world could such an anomaly as this lady have 
thrived; in no other condition of society would she 
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have been tolerated. To the foreigner who visited 
Paris, was afforded the instructive and amusing 
spectacle of some hundred or more habituts of the 
house in the Avenue Wagram, whose open boast 
was that, though they were the fastest set in Europe, 
they were absolutely proper in all essential respects. 

At these gatherings could be usually found such 
men as Frangois Felemand, the realistic novelist 
whose productions were the delight of the readers 
of the Journal de Canard . Albert Laferrier, the 
sculptor, whose statuettes of student life in the 
Latin Quarter required one to be used to their out¬ 
spokenness before one could admire their undoubted 
cleverness—so much after the style of Jan Van 
Beer's were they; such women as Mme. Blanche 
Oclogne, whose scandalous goings on with a certain 
English nobleman had made her the talk of all Nice 
last autumn; or Mme. Thfcrese Ponilelot, whose 
palliation of her husband's notorious irregularities 
was the price she paid for what she was pleased to 
term her freedom. And yet, it was all, in outward 
appearance, highly respectable. 

Many, doubtless, who frequented the vicomte’s 
establishment were totally unaware of the risks 
they ran. These were rarely suffered to go behind 
the curtain. It was after they had left that play 
ran high in the rear salon, and wine and song 
became the order of the early morning hours. 
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Chabot was one of those who had for some time not 
been admitted to this privileged circle without great 
care. To do him justice, it is highly probable that if 
the veil had been removed all at once, he would have 
ceased his visits altogether. He lived a cleanly 
enough life in his bachelor apartments. Profoundly 
impressed with a sense of his personal dignity, he 
endeavored on a very small income to keep up 
appearances. Lately, however, he had joined de 
Yaliar in more than one investment by which he had 
profited. 

The wily de Yaliar, who had allowed his friend to 
pocket something handsome as his share of these 
enterprises, of course had his object in view. What 
other, indeed, could it be than to discover all about 
Chabot’s rich friend, Mme. Roupell, concerning 
whom M. Chabot was not at all loth to impart 

information, for he would in his turn be able to dis- 

w % 

cover what probable dot the old lady would be able 
to give whichever of the girls he should choose to 

j 

marry. 

Such inquiries, the vicomte, whose position in 
the world of finance enabled him to make better 
than Chabot, willingly set on foot to oblige his 
friend. He assured M. Chabot that report had not 
exaggerated Mme. Roupell’s wealth. That a por¬ 
tion of a million and a half of francs had been set 
apart for the Weldon sisters. In the opinion of M. 
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Chabot, It only remained for him to declare himself 
to one or the other of the young ladies, and he had 
been, as the reader will have seen, on the very eve of 
making such a declaration to Emily Weldon, when 
the tragedy had occurred. 

The question which now arose in the mind of M. 
Victor Lablanche, the astute prefect of police, was 
this: Had M. Chabot sought to precipitate matters 
by the removal of the proprietress of the Chateau 
Villeneuve ? He had discovered already that inquir¬ 
ies regarding her fortune and her intentions respect¬ 
ing it had been set on foot by Jules Chabot. A little 
further research revealed the fact that the French¬ 
man’s finances were in a desperate condition. In his 
later enterprises with the Vicomte de Yaliar, for¬ 
tune had not been so kind. He had lost heavily. 
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If you have ever passed through the Rue de 
Provence, you will hardly have failed to notice the 
comfortable aspect of the houses, the general air of 
neatness and elegance which characterizes them, 
and above all the comparative quiet which reigns in 
a neighborhood which is situated, one may say, 
almost in the heart of Paris. These houses look as 
if their owners had a proper estimate of the value of 
their property. They are freshly painted. The 
windows are always clean, and before their doors 
almost at any hour of the day may be seen standing 
handsome equipages, evidence alike of the taste and 
wealth of the inmates and of those who come to 
visit them. 

They are houses of ample dimensions; so .ample, 
indeed, that not infrequently they are occupied by 
two or more families. They stand a little way back 
from the street, and generally have a small piece of 
ground in front, where the wife of the concierge loves 
to cultivate flowers in the summer time, and where 
in the winter her children romp and pelt each other 
with snowballs. 
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On the second floor of one of the largest of these 
houses, which was so large that its owner despairing 
of finding a suitable tenant had at last divided it off 
into flats, resided a young gentleman on whom 
fortune had bestowed many of her most precious 
gifts, only to withhold from him others more valu¬ 
able still. She had endowed him with ample means, 
excellent health and unfailing good nature; three 
blessings that many would consider dowry enough. 
But fate had decreed that he should enjoy these 
gifts alone; for he had neither kith nor kin in the 
wide world; and even his guardian, an old gentle¬ 
man, with whom he had spent some fifteen years of 
his life, had been summoned to that better land 
where it is to be hoped such accommodating old 
gentlemen are sincerely welcome. 

Five years before the tragedy at the Chateau 
Villeneuve, Charles D’Aubuton had, therefore, found 
himself the untrammeled possessor of a considerable 
patrimony, and had started in to enjoy life. He 
was then twenty-one years of age. Two years 
later he had exhausted every legitimate and illegiti¬ 
mate means of pleasure. He had looked upon the 
wine when it was red, and had tired of it. He had 

v_ 

had a mistress and had pensioned her off; he had 
sought distraction at the gaming-table and had not 
found it. At the end of two years he had found 
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himself blasS of pleasure and everything connected 
with it. 

Parisians are not good travelers or he might have 
emulated Sir Charles Coldstream, and looked down 
the crater of Mount JE tna. Like his namesake, be 
assured, D’Auburon would have found “ nothing in' 
it.” Society he positively disliked, affirming that it 
bored him to death to be polite to people he despised. 
His friends—the rich ones—he had long ago dis¬ 
gusted by his inability to share the pleasures they 
appreciated. The poor ones, he mistrusted, loved 
him not for himself. 

He was at that age when a really good woman 
would have proved his salvation. She did not, 
however, make her appearance, fte was destined 
to find relief from ennui in a more novel and totally 
unexpected direction. 

The Rue Brodier is not a particularly attractive 
street either before or after midnight. The police 
will assure you that it is positively dangerous. 
Many a sunrise has revealed the body of some 
victim lying in its dark courts and noisome alleys. 
It is altogether a strange place for a young man of 
means, who by rights should at such an hour be 
snugly in bed and asleep, to be wandering in at 
three o’clock in the morning. It is the abode of 
robbers. Every house in it is a den of thieves. The 
fallen of the weaker sex walk its pavements and 
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accost the wayfarer at every turn, and the Seine, 
running by at its foot with dark and turbid flood, is 
altogether too handy. 

It was to this unattractive street that at the 
unseemly hour above mentioned Charles D’Auburon 
had strayed with unconscious feet. Walking is a 
relief from ennui. He had arisen from a sleepless 
bed, and lighting a cigar had strolled far and near, 
intending to tire himself out. Then his reward 
would come; repose, sound and refreshing, and, 
glorious thought, perhaps an appetite, to which lat¬ 
ter luxury he had been for some days a stranger. 

He walked on, totally unconscious of danger, a 
thick stick his only weapon, in all the confidence of 
a man who has never felt the crack of a brass 
knuckle in the hand of a garroter or made the 
acquaintance of a sand-bag. 

Dark figures were creeping from the alleys behind 
him. Mysterious whistles resounded and re-echoed 
from the courts. Something told him of his danger. 
He stopped and looked up at a name on the corner 
of a house, just legible in the dingy lamp-light. To 
what part of Paris had he wandered ? He was in 
Rue Brodier! Involuntarily he turned to retrace his 
steps, only to find himself confronted by a half score 
of sturdy ruffians. 

“Give us a drink,” they cried. 
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He would have complied readily enough, glad to 
escape so easily, for, though naturally brave, the 
thought of the peril he stood in, in such a place at 
such an hour, almost made his heart stand still. He 
knew, however, that to put his hand in his pocket, 
would be but to give a signal for attack. For 
answer he merely grasped his stick the tighter and 
backed closer to the wall. His face was very pale; 
but he did not show any sign of fear. 

“You will go on,” he answered, defiantly, “or I 
will call the gendarmes .” 

A howl of derision went up from the ruffians. 

“ The gendarmes ! But few of those cattle make 
their beat in the Rue Brodier, even in the day time,” 
retorted their leader. “ Come, your money, young 
master. July is a thirsty month.” 

D’Auburon put his hand in his pocket and flung 
into the air what silver and gold he had about him. 
It fell upon the pavement under the street lamp. 
They rushed at it like beasts, with dreadful oaths. 
Then D’Auburon lost his nerve. He thought he saw 
his opportunity. He sprang into the middle of the 
street and ran like a deer. 

The mob rushed after him. He would have dis¬ 
tanced them all, perhaps, he was so very fleet, when 
the leader put his hand to his mouth and uttered a 
peculiar cry. Immediately from the alley ahead of 
him sprang two men. He was upon them before he 
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knew it. He raised his heavy stick and struck one 
down. The other jumped at his throat and bore 
him to the ground. 

Even while he was thus fighting and struggling lor 
his life he became conscious that something was 
being done in his favor. He saw a medium sized, 
thickset man standing over them and heard him 
speaking in tones of authority. Immediately the 
fellow with whom he was fighting relaxed his hand 

on his throat. On his dirty face alarm was plainly 
visible. With a muttered apology to the thickset 
man he rushed to meet the mob of his fellows, 
exclaiming: 

“Back, you fools. It is Monsieur Cassagne.” 
Quietly they all sneaked away from the man 
whom of all others they dreaded. He had been 

known to go in among them, and at the point of the 

% 

pistol pick out some desperate criminal and deliver 
him over to justice. That’s how Alfred Cassagne 
and Charles D’Auburon became acquainted. 

Profoundly grateful to M. Cassagne, D’Auburon 
not only did not lose sight of him, but visited him 
often. The friendship of the detective was the 
other’s salvation. Merely curious at first, 
D’Auburon ultimately became completely fascinated 
in the character and career of his friend. 

Thinking that he, D’Auburon, had seen and 
exhausted everything, he was astonished to find 
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these new fields of adventure and occupation which 
this man had tilled to such perfection that they 
yielded an abundant harvest. Imagining he knew 
it all, he stood humbled in the presence of that 
genius, whose unequaled penetration of the thoughts 
and methods, and whose extraordinary knowledge 
of the ways of men and women, astonished while it 
enthralled him. 

With an ardor which he could not have believed he 
possessed, he willingly placed himself and his for¬ 
tune at the disposal of the great master in that most 
difficult of professions. D’Auburon, as Cassagne 
before him, succumbed to the fascinations of a pursuit 
which the ignorant despise, simply because they do 
not comprehend it. D’Auburon became first the 
pupil, and finally the assistant of the great detective. 
And D’Auburon and “Cliquot” were one and the 
same man* 
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It was nearly ten o’clock in the morning when 
Charles D’Auburon jumped out of bed. He had 
worked late the evening previous on a pet literary 
project—Lives of Great Detectives. On the table of 

his sitting room the manuscript upon which he had 
been engaged still lay. Scattered near it were half a 
dozen volumes, all relating to the same subject. At 
the top of a page the heading “Fouch£” showed 
that he had been engrossed in the study of the 
character of one of his greatest heroes. 

D’Auburon stepped lightly from his bedroom into a 
small kitchen at the back of the flat. He struck a 

match, lit his gas stove, and put on his chocolate. 
Going to his bathroom he turned bn the cold water. 
Then he lit a cigarette and went out and stood for a 
moment in his dressing gown and slippers looking 
out through the lace curtains into the street. He 
was perceptibly bored. Active service was what he 
was longing for. Failing that, for things had been 
dull of late, he had fallen back upon his book. 

He was aroused from his reverie by the sound of 
the water boiling over in the kitchen. Passing 
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quickly through the other two apartments he busied 
himself in the preparation of his chocolate. This 
done, he took two rolls from a small cupboard, put 
them on a plate and carried them into his sitting 
room, where he deposited them on the table. Then 
while his chocolate was cooling, he went to the 
bathroom, where he threw aside his dressing gown 
and undergarment, kicked off his slippers and dis¬ 
ported himself for a minute or two in the water. 

He was plunging around, enjoying the icy contact 
as only a thoroughly robust man does, when a loud 
knocking at the door of the sitting room was heard. 
He opened the bathroom door without stepping 
from the tub, and shouted lustily: 

“ Wait a minute; I am bathing.” 

“I can’t wait. Hurry up,” replied a voice on the 
outside of the door. “ There’s a letter for you, 
monsieur, and ten sous to pay.” 

“The postman, by thunder!” exclaS ced M. 
D’Auburon. 

He sprang from the bath, the water dripping from 
his firm, white body and glistening in big drops on 
the thick hair on his heaving chest, as he rushed 
across the floor of his sitting room, holding his 
towel around him with one hand, while he rummaged 
in the drawer of a table for some loose change. 

“Hold on!” he called out. “I’ll be there in a 
moment.” 
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Then he opened the door a little way, took in the 
letter, and passed out the money. Still holding his 
towel about him, he stood examining the envelope 
very carefully. As he stood thus, with one foot 
slightly thrown forward, all his weight on his left 
leg, his muscles stood out like whip-cords. His eyes 
were bright and the light of a new interest suddenly 
sprang into them. He presented thus a splendid 
specimen of physical manhood. He had little 
occasion for the brisk rubbing to which he treated 
himself, when he had put down the letter unopened, 
merely remarking: 

“I wonder what Cassagne is doing at Ville- 
neuve.” 

The heat of his young and vigorous body had 
almost evaporated the moisture. He went back 
into his bedroom and put on a soft, silken suit of 
pajamas, caught at the waist with a brocaded belt. 
He took a tasselled Turkish fez from its peg and put 
it on his head. Then he went in to his chocolate and 
rolls, picked up his morning paper and began to 
read. 

He skimmed the sheet at first with a languid 
interest, eating very deliberately as his eye traveled 
over the paper. Suddenly he came to this item: 

“Nothing new has transpired since yesterday in regard 
to the murder of Mme. Roupell at the Chateau Ville- 
neuve—” 

He got no further. Like a flash he dropped the 
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paper, and reached out and took hold of the letter 
which he had almost forgotten, exclaiming: 

“The Chateau Villeneuve! Villeneuve! Why that’s 
the place Cassagne writes from. Pshaw! what am 
I thinking of? He can’t have been called in on that 
matter. It was in the hands of the prefect of police, 
and I know he hates Cassagne like poison.” 

Nevertheless it was with fingers which trembled a 
little in their eagerness that he opened the letter. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, “here’s fun at last. 
Cassagne is engaged in that Villeneuve matter after 
all. Called in by a friend of the suspected party, 

too. Always on that side of the case—the most 

$ 

difficult, of course. Wants me to watch one Jules 
Chabot. I know him; old fop; clubman. About 
as much chance of his being implicated as of my 
getting married. Well, I declare! ” 

There were two long sheets of instructions. His 
first excitement over, Charles D’Auburon read them 
twice very carefully, sipping his chocolate so slowly 
that the contents of the cup were almost cold before 
he finished it. Several minutes elapsed before he 
finally put Cassagne’s letter on one side, lit a 
cigarette and lay back to think. 

It was curious that his new field of activity should 
at last have brought him into contact professionally 
with a man whom he had hitherto known only 
socially. M. Jules Chabot, while a mere acquain- 
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tance, belonged to a club of which he was a member, 
—the “Alliance.” He was not very constant in his 
attendance; but he was tolerably well acquainted 
there. Jules Chabot he had known as one is apt to 
know those one casually meets in the billiard room 
or at the card table. 

How fortunate it was that, acting under the 
advice of his friend Cassagne, he had scrupulously 
hidden from all his friends and acquaintances his 
new occupation. It would be a comparatively easy 
task for him to keep watch of Chabot’s movements. 
The only question was how to do so without 
exciting his suspicions. 

He sat revolving this matter in his mind for nekrly 
an hour, at the end of which time he arose and com¬ 
pleted his toilet, dressing himself with unusual care. 
The role he had now to play was one which had 
deceived many—that of a rich, innocent dandy, to 
whom appearance is everything, and who has not 

a thought in his head beyond the set of his hat or 

% 

his tie. 

% 

He selected from his wardrobe a fine morning frock 
coat by R6n£; a pair of trousers by Pouchard et flls; 
a flowered waistcoat of an oriental design which 

ft 

was all the rage among the flaneurs of the boule¬ 
vards. He put on a very tall collar and a necktie of 
a very ultra fashion; a glossy hat, patent leather 
boots and a silver-headed Malacca cane completed 
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his outfit. As he descended the stairs he put an eye 
glass in one eye. 

Thus accoutred, Charles D’Auburon was as differ¬ 
ent a being as you could well imagine, from the free 
and easy Bohemian of an hour previously. A slight 
drawl was apparent in his speech. Hailing a cab, 
he directed the driver to proceed to the Alliance club. 
He was the most innocent looking young man in the 
whole of Paris. A vacant smile played around his 
mouth. One gloved hand sought his blonde mus¬ 
tache in a caressing manner, while with the other he 
returned the salutations of his numerous acquain¬ 
tances. 

v 

M. Jules Chabot, seated in the bay window of the 
Alliance club, saw him alight, and surveyed him 
with a look in which contempt struggled with 
politeness and got rather the best of it. 

“ There is that insufferable fop, D’Auburon, coming 
up the steps,” he remarked, to an intimate. “I think 
that fellow looks a bigger fool every day.” 
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When Alfred Cassagne bid Dr. Mason adieu, it 
was to return to Paris, first to think and then to 
act Never in the course of his experience had he 
encountered a case which presented obstacles of so 
puzzling a nature. He was a true Parisian. A day 
or two in the country soon satisfied him. He 
required the stimulus of a great city to impart to 
his mental organization that activity and sharpness 
which the calm and quiet of a rustic existence lulled 
into temporary repose. His most logical deduc¬ 
tions had been made in the rush and roar of the 
streets. 

It was the peculiar solitude his soul craved. In 
one of his numerous disguises he could tramp at 
will through the streets of Paris, without the fear of 
interruption. In the country every slight sound dis¬ 
turbed him. The reason was not far to seek; the 
song of a bird was unfamiliar music—though it 
possessed not one thousandth part the volume of 

the hftrdy-gurdies or German bands which perambu- 

% 

lated the streets of Paris. The rustle of a leaf pro¬ 
duced a greater effect upon him than the thunder o! 
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a heavy drag or the rattle of a cab or omnibus; the 
lowing of cattle was a more serious disturbance to 
his thoughts than the rumble of the cars on the cir¬ 
cular railway. 

Though the country undoubtedly has allurements 
for some contemplative minds, yet it is more likely 
to so affect those bom amid rural surroundings. 
Cassagne being essentially a creature of crowded 
cities, finding himself amid the beauties of Yilleneuve 
like a fish out' of water, wisely returned to Paris. 
Before leaving the chateau, however, a conversation 
something like the following had taken place between 
Dr. Mason and himself: 

“This brother of Madame Roupell’s, this Henry 
Graham—can you tell me when and where he was 
last heard from?” 

“The last letter madame received from him,” 
replied the physician, “bore the postmark of Blois.” 

“How long ago was that?* 1 

“It must be twenty years ago, as near as I can 
recollect.” 

“Do you recollect the contents of that letter? 
Not word for word, of course, but generally speak¬ 
ing?” 

“I really do not recall them at this moment. I 
think it was of a kind with the rest, he wanted 
money; but then, that was always the cry with 
him.” 
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The first thing Cassagne did on his arrival in 
Paris, was to call on his friend and pupil Charles 

c 

D’Auburon. He found him at home finishing his 
chapter on Fouch£. D’Auburon hardly looked up 
from his work. His face was glowing with sup¬ 
pressed enthusiasm. His pen was flying over the 
paper. He lifted his hand to enjoin silence, and 
Cassagne, smiling despite his efforts to keep a 
straight face, took a chair and waited. 

“Listen to this, my dear fellow; ” and D’Auburon 
read from his manuscript: 

“After Napoleon’s coronation Fouche was installed in 
his old office. In this position he took a very prominent ^ 
part in the rule of France, and to some extent rivaled his 
great master in influence; for if the empire owed its 
glory to the hero of Austerlitz, it was indebted for its 
interal harmony to Fouche, who had for a time, the entire 
direction of its administration. His imperturbable self- 
control and his power of secret strategy gained him 
almost a mastery over the arbitrary spirit of Napoleon.” 

" There, what do you think of that?” he 
exclaimed, in a triumphant voice, at last laying 
down his pen. 

“First rate,” answered Cassagne, humoring his 
comrade’s enthusiasm. “But now, tell us what has 
happened? Have you found Jules Chabot, and 
what progress have you made toward getting 
acquainted.” 

“I already knew him slightly,” answered 
D’Auburon. “I approached him cautiously, because 
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If he is really implicated in this matter, he would 
naturally be suspicious of any sudden show of friend¬ 
ship. Fortune favored me, however. I managed to 
lose a game of billiards to him at the Alliance this 
morning, the stakes a luncheon at the Cafe Anglair' 
whither we repaired shortly after. What do you 
think that blundering idiot Lablanche is doing? ” 

“Lablanche, the prefect ?” 

“The same. He has set someone to shadowing 
Monsieur Chabot. I am sure of it. The fellow fol¬ 
lowed us in a cab all along the Boulevard des 
Capucines. I thought we had given him the slip at the 
church of the Madelaine; but, looking out of the 
windows of the Cafe Anglais there he was lounging 
against a lamp-post, and looking like a detective all 
over. Did you ever hear of such clumsiness in all 
your life? Faugh! such fellows are not detectives. 
And Lablanche! how unworthy of the great 
Fouclfe, of whom I have just been writing.” 

Cassagne saw that he must get his friend 
D’Auburon out of the clouds, and away from the 
glamor of history if he was to be of any use in the 
case. He knew, however, that he must be handled 
carefully. 

“I’ll go into the ethics of the profession some other 
time with you, Charles,” he said. 4 * At present we 
have work of a more practical nature before us. Are 
you listening?” 
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He might well ask it; for D’Auburon in the exuber- 
ance of his feelings was walking rapidly first from 
the sitting room into the bedroom and back again, 
presenting a picture not altogether unlike that of a 
caged tiger. 

“Of course I am listening,” he exclaimed, and to 
show that he was, he launched out afresh in a tor¬ 
rent of abuse against Lablanche. 

“He will spoil everything. If Chabot thinks he is 
being shadowed, he will shut up as close as an 
oyster. ” 

“Don't be frightened as to that,” rejoined Cas- 
sagne. “ If he is at all suspicious of anything, pre¬ 
tend to believe that Lablanche’s man is watching 
you about some woman scrape. You must exercise 
your ingenuity, my dear boy. A little thing like 
that should n't disturb you. Always recollect that 
in this business it is the man who keeps cool that 
wins. It is a golden maxim.” 

D'Auburon was rapidly cooling. He had been 
waiting all the evening for the arrival of his friend 
to indulge in his tirade against the prefect. He had 
delivered himself. Then he became again, as Cas- 
sagne put it, “a reasoning being.” 

Cassagne then gave D'Auburon a short sketch of 
what had occurred at the Chateau Yilleneuve. He 
finished his account by producing the little gold 
locket. 
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“The man who wore this was last heard from at 
Blois. The owner of this locket was the man who 
actually murdered Madame Roupell. Whether he 
had accomplices or not it is hard at present to say. 
The prefect argues, doubtless, from Jules Chabot’s 
presence in the chateau on the night of the murder, 
that he is in some way connected with it. My own 
opinion is that it is a mere coincidence; nothing 
more. Still it will not do to leave any point 
uncovered. That’s why I want you to keep him 
well in sight. Do you see? ” 

“I see, of course,” responded D’Auburon. “I can 
can keep him in sight readily. Meantime, what do 
you yourself propose to do ? Go to Blois, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

‘‘Exactly, and I start to-morrow morning. That 
means I shall go to bed early to-night. You must 
try and discover this man Chabot’s most intimate 
friends, meanwhile. I may be gone for a day or so. 
Try and go where he goes, to be invited where he is 
invited; and above all don’t let Lablanche get 
ahead of us. He’s not such a fool as you think. If 
he makes blunders, remember he makes remarkably 
clever ones.” 

“There was some talk of a ball to-morrow night,” 
remarked D’Auburon at length, when he had well 
weighed the other’s words—“a ball at the Vicomte 
de Yaliar’a—” 
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“Ah! do you know him?” 

“ Yes, as I know them all. I know of him. He can 
be got at if necessary. From what Chabot 
dropped,” continued D’Auburon, ”1 believe he 
intends to be there. He is quite in with the de Yaliars, 
I understand. You have heard of de Yaliar, I sup¬ 
pose ? Great financial nabob, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

Cassagne nodded, quietly. “You ought certainly 
to be there. One never knows what may happen. I 
will see you have an invitation.” 

“You?” echoed D’Auburon, in astonishment. 
“You will see I have an invitation I ” 

Cassagne simply repeated his nod. 

“And now good-night. I’m off on the early train, 
and I wouldn’t miss any of my sleep for ten thou¬ 
sand francs, and I’d advise you not to, for unless I’m 
very much mistaken we’ll spend more time out of 
our beds than in them before we get to the bottom 
of this affair.” 
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“Now to find, in a population of nearly thirty 
thousand people, this one individual, this Henry 
Graham, who was last heard from in this very city 
seven years ago,” soliloquized M. Cassagne, as he 
stepped from his compartment onto the platform of 
the little railway station and saw frowning from 
above him the ancient castle of Blois, where, as all 
the world knows, Louis XII. was born, and under 
the roof of which Charles, Due d' Alenin and 
Margaret of Anjou, and Henry IV. and Margaret of 
Valois were married, which served as a prison for 
Marie de Medici, and where Marie Louise held her 
court after the capitulation of Paris in 1814. All the 
way down in the train he had been busily occupied 
in planning how he would find the human needle, 
Henry Graham, in the bundle of hay, Blois. 

With nothing to guide him but his own marvelous 
powers of reasoning, he now started forth upon a 
search which ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
would have considered worse than useless. For it 
was quite within the bounds of possibility, that the 
man he was looking for had lived in Blois undet 
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another name than that of Henry Graham. He 
knew, moreover, that Blois is one of those places of 
refuge in France, where both English and Americans, 
flying from the consequences of misdeeds at home, 
are apt to take up their abode. They are a migra¬ 
tory, exclusive, and very mysterious class of people, 
whose object is to hide, rather than publish their 
identity to the world. 

There are two towns of Blois, one the old, replete 
with historic reminiscences, the walls of whose 
ancient buildings, had they mouths, could relate 
who knows what marvelous stories. There is the 
new town, built mostly of stucco and yellow and 
red brick. Its situation is not desirable. The old 
town usurped the best site hundreds of years ago, 
and its sturdy stone buildings, seemingly defying the 
ravages of time, have held it ever since. The new 
town of Blois, therefore, has had to take what was 
left. 

M. Cassagne sauntered quietly down the curving, 
narrow main street of the old town. There are two 
classes of persons in all communities who are better 
informed perhaps than any others on personalities 
—the barbers and innkeepers. With this premise as 
a starting point, M. Cassagne commenced his tour 
of investigation. 

i 

By nightfall he had accomplished this: He had 
had his hair dressed nearly twenty times, he had 
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ordered and paid for but barely tasted nearly forty 
glasses of wine. He had discovered that there were 
exactly two inns for every barber in the town of 
Blois. But no barber, and no innkeeper had been 
able to inform him of such a person as Henry 
Graham. % 

M. Cassagne, however, retired to rest in the snug¬ 
gest hostelry in the town, the Golden Fleece, which 
despite its antiquity, deserved the excellent name its 
patrons gave it. Unlike many ancient institutions, 
the Golden Fleece was not content to live upon its 
reputation in the past. Its wines were kept up to 
the standard in quality, its cook was a Parisian who 
had been induced to leave the congenial atmosphere 
of the metropolis and take up his abode in the town 
of Blois—for an unprecedentedly large consideration. 

M. Cratteau, the chef of the Golden Fleece, had 
made only one stipulation when he accepted the 
munificent offer which tempted him to forsake the 
classic shades of the Palais Roy ale, where he had 
been engaged for years in catering to the palates of 
an appreciative public. It was this: His kitchen 
was to be inviolate. He was to have the hiring of all 
his own help. Not even the landlord of the Golden 
Fleece was to be permitted to invade his sanctum. 
If any complaints were to be made, they were to be 
made in writing. Personal controversies, he main¬ 
tained were totally incompatible with good cooking. 
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He decided that to be a good judge of sauces a per¬ 
fectly unruffled condition of mind was necessary. 

The main structure of the Golden Fleece was built 
in the form of a square, leaving within the quad¬ 
rangle thus formed a large open space. Here M. 
Cratteau had prepared with his own hands several 
vegetable beds, where he cultivated with assiduous 
attention such herbs and flavoring plants as he 
needed in his culinary operations. At precisely five 
o’clock each morning, the chef, watering-pot in hand, 
could be seen ministering to the wants of his vege¬ 
table friends, for so he regarded them. 

It was here also, in a small pit, covered with a 
glass frame, and ingeniously heated in winter by a 
hot-water pipe run from the great kitchen range, 
that he cultivated his favorite roses, a bud or blos¬ 
som from which invariably occupied the top button¬ 
hole of his spotless white coat. His culinary duties 
absorbed his attention during the day. At night it 
was his custom to invite a few friends into his 
private apartment, where he would do the honors 
in a style worthy of his exalted rank in the m6nage 
of a famous hostelry. 

Close on five o’clock in the morning M. Cassagne, 
unable to sleep, arose and passed onto the broad 
balcony which ran clear around the quadrangle. A 
few minutes later, the worthy chef, punctual as the 
sun, threw open the door of his private apartment, 
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and, taking up his watering-pot, walked over to the 
pump and took hold of the handle. But pump as he 
might, nothing in the shape of water rewarded his 
exertions. 

Now the pump happened to be almost directly 
under that part of the balcony whereon M. Cassagne 
was standing, and the detective at once perceived 
what was the matter. Looking downward, he saw 
below him the disappointed chef, who was wiping 
his brow with his handkerchief. When one weighs 
two hundred and fifty pounds, pumping, if long-con¬ 
tinued, is disagreeable exercise. 

Cassagne uttered a few preliminary hems. The 
chef looked up. M. Cassagne, from his lofty perch 
on the balcony, bowed politely. 

“Sacre bleu!” said the chef, apostrophising the 
pump. 

“If monsieur will permit me, I think I can remedy 
it,” said the detective, with an air of distinguished 
consideration. “Wait one moment.” He then 
disappeared into his bedroom, and appeared a 
moment later, with his water pitcher in his hand. 

“If monsieur will kindly stand on one side, I will 
pour this water into the pump. Monsieur can then 
start it easily.” 

M. Cratteau stepped back a pace or two, bowing 

% • 

and smiling graciously. The detective then dexter¬ 
ously poured the contents of his water-jug from the 
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balcony into the pump, a feat which was much easier 
than it looked, for he was right over it. When the 
miniature torrent had ceased, M. Cratteau again 
seized the handle, and, working vigorously, was 
soon rewarded by a clear, cool stream of water. 

The chef was effusive in his thanks. • Without 
monsieur’s kind and brilliant assistance he would 
have had to neglect watering his garden, a thing 
which had not happened before in ten years. Would 
monsieur accept oiie of his roses ? 

Monsieur would, with pleasure, and in order to 
receive it, descended by a small stairway in one cor¬ 
ner of the quadrangle. Such progress did the 
detective make in the good graces of M. Cratteau 
that by the time the ancient gilt clock over the 
stables had chimed out the half hour, M. Cratteau 
and he were on excellent terms, walking around the 
little garden and chatting and talking confiden¬ 
tially. 

M. Cassagne was confiding a wonderful fairy story 
to the chef. He was at Blois in the interests of a 
little girl of jvhose person and estate he had been 
appointed guardian. He had only to establish the 
death of one individual to prove his little ward heir 
to a large property in America. M. Cratteau, in his 
ten years’ residence in Blois, had doubtless met many 
Americans. 

“Yes, many.” 
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“ Had monsieur known an American called Hcnrv 
Graham ? ” 

“Graham! Graham?” No, the cAefhad not. 

“But I think I can direct you to a person who 
can,” he added. 

The detective’s pulse beat a trifle quicker as he 
awaited M. Cratteau’s next words. 

“Go and see Madame Beausantin, the old washer¬ 
woman of the Rue du Concert. She has done the 
washing of every American who has been in Blois 
for the past twenty years. She gets all the business, 
because she knows what they want. She may be 
able to tell you something about him.” 

The detective grasped the chefs hand warmly. 

“You are a genius,” he said. “Wljy did not I 
think of it before? A laundress! I am under a 
thousand obligations to you. The very person.” 

“I am still monsieur’s debtor,” replied the chef. 
“But for monsieur, what would have become of my 
beautiful roses ? ” 
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the popular picture of a washerwoman is that 
of a middle-aged person with red face and hands, 
and a blue apron firmly tied about her waist. She 
wears stout shoes, and, when not occupied at her 
washtub or bending over her ironing-board, stag¬ 
gers about with huge baskets of linen; she is a poor 
creature bearing complaints meekly, and living from 
hand to mouth, in perpetual fear of losing her cus- 
tomers. 

She is sometimes a little given to drink which she 
declares she takes to counteract the effects of her damp 
way of earning a livelihood, and to ward off attacks 
of rheumatism. The popular picture is truer to nature 
than popular pictures usually are. As time goes on 
this woman succeeds in laying up a little capital. 
Then she takes in an assistant, who in the popular 
picture is invariably her exact reverse, being small, 
thin and pale; a girl with a hopeless expression, a 
creature of many sighs and no prospects; who can¬ 
not even take refuge from her miseries in liquor, 
because she cannot afford to. The popular picture 
goes no further than this. 
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In real life, however, after a time, other girls, the 
counterpart of the hopeless one, will join her; and 
then the humble washerwoman becomes dignified. 
She is no longer a washerwoman. She is an 
employer of labor. She becomes a laundress. 

Mme. Beausantin had passed through these suc¬ 
cessive stages. From small beginnings and from 
dire poverty,she had risen to comparative opulence; 
until in her fifty-second year her shop-front was one 
of the neatest in the Ruedu Concert, and she counted 
no less than forty girls, with as many hopeless 
expressions, in her employ. 

It was barely nine o'clock when M. Cassagne, 
having finished his coffee and rolls, issued forth from 
the courtyard of the Golden Fleece, and proceeded 
in the direction of the Rue du Concert. It was a 
short street, containing neither inns nor barber¬ 
shops, ?vhich, perhaps, accounted for his not having 
previously set foot within its precincts. If it had 
not been for the fortuitous meeting with Cratteau, 
the chef, in all probability M. Cassagne would never 
have thought of looking there for traces of Henry 
Graham. 

It was a bright, smart shop, with large plate- 
glass windows, in which were displayed, beautifully 
ironed, two long lace curtains, lying specimens of 
the quality of the work which was never, even for ■ 
the best customers, done within. The interior of 
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the establishment was fitted tip with a large stove 
in the rear, on which dozens of irons were heating. 
Ranged in long rows across the floor were the 
ironing benches at which the women labored. 
Through an open door at the back, a glimpse of 
huge piles of linen, in various stages of renovation, 
was to be had. The whole place was full of steam. 
Though the weather was warm, there was an entire 
absence of proper ventilation. The atmosphere of 
the place to one unaccustomed to breathe it was 
intolerable. 

The appearance of the young women in the estab¬ 
lishment of Mme. Beausantin, however, entirely 
belied that of the popular picture. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the arduous character of their employment, they 
were as robust and strong as amazons. The glow 
of health was on their cheeks, and the muscles of 
their bare arms and necks stood out like whip-cords. 

9 

When they paused from labor their well-developed 
bosoms rose and fell with the regularity which 
characterizes women in perfect health. 

They were nbt at work, however, when M. Cas- 
sagne arrived. It was a time-honored custom of 
the establishment that from nine o’clock to half- 

i 

past was to be devoted to rest and refreshment. 
Several of the girls were sitting upon the ironing 
tables, munching tartines and drinking sour wine. 
In the middle of the floor a young creature, with 
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remarkable agility, was executing a pas de scul 
which smacked of an intimate acquaintance with the 
cate chantants of the Avenue Montmartre. 

Mme. Beausantin was not visible. On the 
entrance of M. Cassagne, the girls jumped from the 
ironing tables, and the dancer paused, her skirls 
still between her fingers, and one foot slightly 
advanced: 

44 What do you want, monsieur?” she inquired. 
“Madame Beausantin. Is she to be found here? ” 
44 If you look long enough, monsieur, and in the 
right place,’* replied the girl, saucily. She was not 
particularly pleased at being interrypted. 

M. Cassagne surmised as much. 

“I am in no hurry,” he remarked. “I can wait. 

Don’t let me disturb you,” and he took a seaton 

# 

one of the long benches. 

The dancing girl bowed with a mock politeness 
that set the others laughing. Dipping toward M. 
Cassagne, she whirled around on her toes after the 

fashion of a corvphee, and bounded over the boards, 

90 • ' 

It was really an excellent pas. 

M. Cassagne, who was a judge of such things, 
applauded with his cane and shouted 44 Bravo.’’ 
Meanwhile he was thinking: 44 1 wonder what use 
she can be to me. One who has grown up with the 
business; who has been here for years,perhaps, may 
know something worth telling.” 
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This little amusement was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mme. Beausantin. This time the popu¬ 
lar picture was shivered into a thousand pieces. 
Instead of a large, burly.woman, the detective saw 
only a small, spare, elderly person, about whom 
there was not the faintest aroma of the wash tub. 
Her hair was iron-gray; she wore a very well-fitting 
dress of some stuff goods. A gold watch-chain hung 
around her neck. Rings of some value were on her 
fingers. Her small, beady eyes twinkled very warily 
from under her bushy eyebrows. The set smile with 
which it was her habit to welcome prospective cus¬ 
tomers, was on her face, for she beheld before her, 
possibly, the proprietor of some newly-purchased 
hotel in the neighborhood, bringing a lucrative 
order for the renovation of the linen of his establish- 
ment. 

Therefore when M. Cassagne intimated his wish 
for a strictly private interview, she bowed consent, 
and led the way to an inner apartment. New land- 
ords invariably asked for private interviews. They 
were not accustomed to transacting business in the 
presence of so many young women. And Babette, 
she was so familiar with new customers; it was 
sometimes embarrassing. 

M. Cassagne took a seat in the small inner room. 
Mme. Beausantin stood with one elbow on the 
mantelpiece, and eyed him curiously. She had been 
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mistaken in the gentleman being a customer, she 
told herself. What then was the object of the pres’ 
cnt visit ? She was soon to know. The detective 
approached point blank the one subject which was 
always uppermost in his mind. 

“Can you tell me anything of the whereabouts of 
one Henry Graham ? You were his laundress some 
seven years ago ? *' 

In a moment he had hit upon a plan of enlisting 
the co-operation of Mme. Beausantin. An excellent 
judge of character, he could tell that greed of gain 
was one of her predominant traits. Then, without 
giving the laundress time to deny or affirm his 
statement, he added in an impressive tone: 

“My name is Alfred Cassagne, and I am a detec¬ 
tive from Paris.” 

Mme. Beausantin’s little beady eyes no longer 
twinkled. Instead, they appeared to be dilated to 
twice their former size. Her hands 'trembled appre¬ 
hensively and her fingers interlaced themselves 
together in a spasm of sudden nervousness. 

“A detective! ” she gasped, when she was at length 
able to command her voice. 

“Do not be alarmed, madame,” said Cassagne. 
“Not the slightest harm is intended to you. On the 

4 

contrary, perhaps I may be able to make your 
special knowledge of this affair of considerable 
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pecuniary advantage to you. Take a seat. There is 
a good deal to talk about.” 

The calm tone of the detective somewhat reassured 
the proprietress of the laundry. She sat down. Her 
eyes ceased to dilate and became as before—two 
small beads glittering warily in the semi-darkness of 
the room. The look of alarm on her face gave way 
to her predominant expression—the expression of 
greed. 

“What do you want to know?" was her eager 
question, in a voice which asked almost as distinctly 
as words, What will you pay for jt? 

“I want to know as much of Monsieur Graham’s 

i 

history as you are acquainted with.” 

He drew from his pocketbook two bills of the Bank 
of France. They were of the denomination of one 
hundred francs apiece. Taking one between his 
finger and thumb, he pushed it toward Mme. 
Beausantin across the table. 

“When you tell me all you know about Monsieur 
Graham, you shall have the other one,” he remarked, 
impressively. 

Mme. Beausantin pushed the note back to him. 

“The sum is entirely too small, monsieur,” she 
said, “for information which is really worth hav- 
i ng» 

Time was precious with the detective. He thought 
of the prisoner then languishing in the dungeons of 
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La Mazas. He put both bills in his pocket, took up 
his hat and arose from the table. 

“Then I am to understand that madame prefers to 
be cited to appear before the tribunal. I think your 
witness’ fees and mileage will amount to about one- 
quarter of the sum I offer.” 

t 

Either the threat or the sense of loss it implied 
brought Mme. Beausantin to her senses. The little 
beady eyes dilated again, and she put her hand upon 
the door. 

“Don’t go, I will tell you everything.” 

“That is more like business,” remarked Cassagne. 
“Now tell me all you know. You see I keep faith 
with you. Here are your hundred francs. The 
other hundred are yours when you have told your 
story.” 

“I don’t know much,” said Mme. Beausantin. “I 
knew Monsieur Graham only as a customer. He 
was a pleasant, civil man, a little given to drink, I 
should judge.” 

“How old a man was he—about?” 

“I should say thirty-five—perhaps not so old. I 
couldn’t tell. You know absinthe will get in its 
work sooner or later. He was a pretty hard 
drinker. I should say that nothing but his affection 
for his little son kept him from going to the dogs.” 

“His son! Was Monsieur Graham, then, mar¬ 
ried?” 
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“You don’t know much about him, evidently. 
Whether he was married or no, I’m not prepared to 
swear to. I know he had a son. It must have been 
his son. He was very like him.” 

“ You never saw Madame Graham, then ? ” 

“No. Whoever she was, she did not live in 
Blois.” 

“Do you think you would recognize Monsieur 
Graham’s portrait, if you saw it? ” 

The detective drew out the locket and placed it 
before her. Mme. Beausantin took it in her hand, 
adjusted it to the light of the shop window, and 
examined it carefully. 

“This is the portrait of a very young man. The 
man I knew was older than this. Where did you 
get it?” 

M. Cassagne dexterously parried this question by 
putting another. 

“Do you, recognize it as the portrait of Henry 
Graham? A great deal depends upon your answer. 
Look at it carefully, and then tell me.” 

Mme. Beausantin subjected the portrait to a sfill 
more careful scrutiny than before. At last she said, 
in a decisive tone: 

“Yes, it is the portrait of Monsieur Graham. I 
would know it by several things. He had a peculiar 
way of looking.” 

“What was that?” 
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“He looked downward, at a slight angle, habit¬ 
ually. He never looked one straight in the face. He 
also wore an eye glass, like the man in the picture.” 

“You are satisfied that you are not mistaken?” 

There was no hesitation this time. 

“I am satisfied. This is his portrait.” 

The detective drew out the second note and 
balanced it dexterously between his .fingers. 

“Tell me where he lived, and this is yours also.” 

“He lived at No. 29 Rue de Santin. It is an 
apartment house. The same concierge is still there. 
He can tell you more than I can.” 

M. Cassagne handed the other note to Mme. 
Beausantin, took up his hat, and bidding the 
4 laundress good-day passed out into the street. The 
girls were hard at work at the ironing tables as he 
went through the shop; but Babette found time to 
raise her head and wink mischievously at him as he 
passed her. 

“ I wonder who that fellow is ? ” she exclaimed. 
“He might be good looking if he didn’t wear a 
wig,” 
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The concierge of the apartment house at No. 29 
Rue de Santin was a short, dumpy man, of the name 
of Gughatoff. Though he spoke French fluently, 
even with the accent of a native, his high Tartar 
cheek bones, his oblique eyes, and gutteral intonation 
when unduly excited, sufficiently attested his Rus¬ 
sian origin. 

He was in fact one of that numerous class of 
Russians who prefer to expatriate themselves by the 
way of the Rhine rather than the Neva, to whom 
Siberia is the lot sooner or later meted out by the 
detestable administrative system of the government 
of the czar, be the object of its persecutions ever so 
humble and insignificant a follower of the ideas so 
ably promulgated by Stepniak and other great Rus¬ 
sian liberals. 

A friendly voice having one day whispered to him 
that he had incurred the displeasure of the chief of 
police for some slight infraction of department 
regulations, Gughatoff got on board a small sailing- 
vessel one dark night with his wife and little son 
and shortly afterward landed at Havre. About a 
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year before the arrival of Henry Graham in the 
town of Blois, he had removed thither, and he had 
followed his old business as janitor of an apartment 
building ever since, merely exchanging his old Rus¬ 
sian title of “porter,” for the more imposing French 
one of “concierge ” 

In Gughatoff, the Russian, M. Cassagne found he 
had a far more difficult person to deal with than the 

little laundress, pliant by reason of her excessive 
greed. With Gughatoff, whose political opinions 
now constituted his whole life motive, mere gain 
was a secondary consideration. He devoted all his 
spare time, which was considerable, as his wife did 
most of the work, to the discussion of politics. He 
was one of those men of whom people say: “He 
would sooner talk politics than eat.” 

The Parisian detective now felt that while his 
progress so far had been satisfactory, the greatest 
caution on his part was necessary. He had seen the 
most likely cases ruined by too hasty conduct. He 
did not suffer himself to be unduly elated by the 
extremely satisfactory outcome of his interview 
with Mme. Beausantin. He went about his work 
with the greatest deliberation. A man less a master 
of his difficult profession would have at once excited 
suspicion, which would have resulted in the Russian’s 
closing his mouth forever. M. Cassagne avoided 
this fatal error by the very deliberation with which 
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he went about his work. His first step was to find 
out the kind of man he had to deal with. In two 
days, he had possessed himself of all necessary 
information. On the third he continued to ingrati¬ 
ate himself with the janitor, in regard to whose 
antecedents and peculiarities he had been so careful 
to make himself acquainted. 

On the fifth day the morning train bore the detec¬ 
tive away from Blois, the richer for some very 
important information. He had shown the portrait 
in the locket to Gughatoff, and the concierge , like 
Mme. Beausantin, had declared it to be the portrait 
of the American, Henry Graham. In addition he 
had actually persuaded Gughatoff that he had been 
all the time entertaining in Henry Graham a spy of 
the Russian government; that he, Cassagne, 
belonged to a friendly circle of French co-operative 
Nihilists having its headquarters in Paris; that 
Graham had been at one time a member of the 
circle, and that he was about to betray his late com¬ 
rades. Gughatoff, to whom a spy was as a red rag 
to a bull, had greedily swallowed this remarkable 
fairy-tale of the detective’s, especially when the lat¬ 
ter had produced a skillfully prepared document in 
Russian which not only commended him to the 
offices of all good Nihilists, but even gave a distinct 
account of the object of his mission and minutely 

described his person for purposes of identification. 
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True, Cassagne was the author himself of this 
useful paper and had forwarded it two days pre¬ 
viously to D’Auburon in Paris, where it had been 
translated into Russian before being returned to 
Blois. But happily the concierge was ignorant of 
this deceit, and the plan had therefore succeeded per¬ 
fectly. Burning with hatred for the supposed spy, 
Gughatoff had told all he knew of his late guest, 
which was as follows: 

Henry Graham had resided in Blois some six or 
seven years, during which time he had had corre¬ 
spondence with two persons only. Gughatoff knew 
this, because, latterly, Graham, for fear of creditors, 
had rarely left his apartments, and Gughatoff had 
mailed his letters for him. 

The first of these persons was Mme. Roupell, thus 
again establishing beyond a doubt the identity of 
the Henry Graham of Blois with the dissolute 
brother of the late owner of the Chateau Villeneuve. 

The surname of Henry Graham’s second corre¬ 
spondent had escaped the memory of the concierge in 
the course of years. He was positive, however, 
that her first name had been H£l£ne, and that she 
had resided at Bribers, a small village in the depart¬ 
ment of the Loire. 

This second correspondent had also been a lady—a 
well educated, refined lady, he should judge, for he 
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had been in the habit of taking up M. Graham’s 
mail, and the envelopes had been fine and delicately 
scented, and had borne a crest and monogram on the 

outside, such as were only used by persons of rank. 

# 

As the train rushed across the landscape, Cassagne 
relapsed into a meditative mood. The thought 
recurred to him, was this woman, after a lapse of so 
many years, yet alive, and would it be possible to 
find her ? That when found she would turn out to 
be the mother of the child who had lived with 
Henry Graham during his residence in Blois, he felt 
assured. 

If Graham was the murderer, as he now believed, 
the person most likely to know of his present where¬ 
abouts would be this one,—the woman who, in all 
probability, had been his wife. He fell to studying 
how old this boy could be now. He calculated he 
must be nearly thirty years of age. For old 
Gnghatoff, the concierge , had given the child’s age at 

t 

about ten when Graham had left Blois, and a little 
more than twenty years had elapsed since that time. 
If he could find him, he perhaps might yet be in com¬ 
munication with his father. 

When Henry Graham had left Blois he, too, had 
turned his steps in the direction of B£lliers. For 
Gnghatoff had forwarded several letters to him at 
that place. It was toward B£lliers, therefore, that 
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ie, Cassagne, mast hasten, there to pursue his 
investigations; but first of all he would go to Paris. 
He must find out what M. Lablanche had accom¬ 
plished. He must also receive the report of his 
assistant, who meantime would not have been 
idle. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

# 

The first thing M. Cassagne did upon his arrival 
in Paris was to hail a cab. Jumping in, he bade the 
man drive to the apartment of his friend and 
assistant, D’Auburon, in the Rue de Provence. It 
was about noon when he ascended the staircase and 
rapped loudly on the door of the vestibule. D’Au- 
buron came out himself to let him in, rubbing his 
eyes. 

"I have been up pretty nearly all night,” he said, 
yawning terribly. “Wait till I get a bath. Then 
we will have some breakfast.” 

He disappeared behind a portidre , leaving Cas¬ 
sagne to make himself at home. A sound of tre¬ 
mendous splashing was soon heard from behind the 
curtain. D’Auburon was indulging in his ordinary 
morning plunge in ice-cold water. 

“Confound the fellow,” exclaimed the impatient 
Cassagne. “I never call on him but he is either in 
the bath or just about to take one. It is the one 
thing against his making a good detective. He is 

too infernally fond of water.” 
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A minute afterward D'Auburon appeared in a 
loose dressing gown and Turkish slippers, swinging 
two enormous Indian clubs in a manner that 
threatened destruction to the chandeliers and orna¬ 
ments. 

While he was thus engaged, Cassagne had arisen. 
He was walking restlessly up and down the room. 

The splashingof the water had given him a sudden 
fit of shivering. The sight of his friend wasting 
precious time on what he deemed a' frivolous 
exercise, also irritated him. Suddenly his eye fell 
upon a card in the receiver on the center table. It 
was a very elegantly-engraved piece of pasteboard, 
surmounted with a coronet embossed in gold. Its 

inscription read: 

% 

‘‘The Vicomte de Valiar.” 

% 

“Ah,” exclaimed Cassagne, “that’s the man to 
whom I procured you the letter of introduction. 
You managed to get there? ” 

“Yes,” replied D’Auburon, “and he called when 
I was out and left his card. A great financier he is. 
President of half a dozen big companies. He has 
made one fortune and has twenty irons in the 
fire, all of which he manages to keep respectably 
heated—” 

“Never mind him for the present,” interrupted 
Cassagne, impatiently. “Tell me of Chabot, above 
all. I want to know what the prefect of police has 
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accomplished. How many men has he got on the 
case?” 

“Four!” 

“Who are they?” 

“ Vougeot, Remoul, Villeroy and Coutinet. ,f 

“None of them are up to much except Vougeot,” 
mused M. Cassagne, to whom the detectives named 
were well known. “Vougeot is a pretty smart fellow. 
What is he doing? ” 

“He is sh ado wing. Chabot. So far he has accom¬ 
plished nothing.” 

“He does not suspect, I hope, that you are on the 
same errand.” 

“I think not. He is an admirable actor, though. 
He may be deceiving me, after all.” 

“He is a good actor,” assented Cassagne, “but 
when you have said that you have said all. He 
should have gone on the stage instead of becoming 
a detective. Now, my dear boy, for heaven’s sake 
put away those hideous clubs, and get me some 
breakfast. I am starving. I declare if your coffee 
was not so uniformly excellent I should have driven 
straight to Riccis’. They nearly poisoned me at 
Blois.” 

“How was that? ” 

“Like a fool I put myself under obligations to the 

-4 

chef of the Golden Fleece there. You see, I was 
compelled to swallow his coffee and pretend to 
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enjoy his entremets. Wheugh! a cook must live in 
Paris, and be subject to perpetual criticism, or he 
soon becomes worthless.” 

The tinkling of a bell wp c ^ow v behind the 
curtain, and D’Auburon left the room. He came 
back almost immediately, pushing before him a 
dumb-waiter. Rapidly clearing the table by the 
simple process of tilting everything from its surface 
into a big armchair, he spread the cloth, and placed 
upon it some dishes with pewteccovers. 

‘‘Some Petites Bouchies , k la Reine , Pat6 Vol au 
Vent, k la Financiere; Risotto , h la Milanaise” he 
said, modestly, but with ill-concealed pride in the 
excellence of his breakfast, which was delivered 
daily from one of the first caterers of the Rue 
D’Alenson. “A little Salpi^on, and a glass of 
Chateau Larose. Your health. I am glad to see 
you.” 

“If you only detect one half as well as you eat,” 
remarked M. Cassagne, “you’ll do wonders.” 

“I have done wonders, or something very close to 
it,” returned his friend. “Haven’t I succeeded in 
making you contented with the world for at least five 
minutes? Have some Escargots ?” (snails). 

“Are they Bordelais or Bonrguignone ?” 

“Neither; these are prepared in entirely a new 
fashion, and have become the craze since you left 
town.” 
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“A few, then. Now tell me what has happened. 
This man Chabot. Is monsi*«r U ~ r +ct still 
serious in his belief that he is in s ’*3^- i’^^ted 
in this crime?” 


ted 


“ Assuredly, but there is a more absurd phase to 
it than that. Whom do you think, in addition to 
Chabot, monsieur le prefect has placed under sur¬ 
veillance?” 


“Oh, I can’t tell. The man in the moon, per 


haps.” 

“No, not so bad as that. But, determined to 


cover all points, I suppose, he has placed a watch 
upon the movements of the American, Dr. Paul 
Mason. That’s not all. Poor, honest Pierre, the 


butler at the chateau, a man whom you yourself 
examined and said wouldn’t hurt a fly, has also 
been included. It is positively shameful to permit 
such bunglers as Lablanche to squander the secret 
service funds in such fooleries. Another fellow, I 


understand, has been haunting the park at Ville- 
neuve, and was nearly shot by one of the keepers, 
who took him for a poacher. They hauled him 
before the mayor, down there, and the man had to 
tell his whole story to clear himself. The prefect 
was raving when he heard of it. He discharged him 
from the force.” 


“More bungling,” remarked Cassagne. “Who 
was it ? ” 
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“Little Trifflet.” 

“Hunt him up. Pay him well, and tell him to 
keep his Shut. He may know just enough of 

the prefect’s plans to be a very useful man for us. 
Meantime, what have you found about this Mon¬ 
sieur Chabot ?” 

“ He is an adventurer, one of the decayed gentle¬ 
man class; belongs to a couple of clubs; has the 
entree into some very good and also some very 
questionable society. He has become affiliated with 
the vicomte and his set only within the last year 
or two. They are in several schemes together. 
Lately he has been making some money.” 

“And the vicomte, you say, is an able financier?” 

“Very, I should say. He floated the City and 
Suburban Messenger Company, and was shrewd 
enough to withdraw before it went under. He 
is, as I told you, president of the Mutual Credit 
and Trust Company, and a large operator on 
the Bourse . He appears to have been very success¬ 
ful. His wife, the vicomtesse, has doubtless been a 
powerful factor in the making of his fortunes. Ah, 
but she is charming. You should see her. Such 
eyes, and such an instep, and she knows how to 
use both to advantage. She has a dozen wealthy 
admirers among her husband’s clientele. It was her 
influence, doubtless, which secured the co-operation 
of Monsieur Colbert-Remplin, the banker of Rue 
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Hauffmann, in that deal. He was a haughty old 
fellow and never would have entertained the busi¬ 
ness proposition of de Yaliarif it hadn't been for 
the vicomtesse. She sat next to him at dinner and 
played her fish very carefully. The next day the 
prospectus of the Fontainbleau Charcoal Company 
was issued, and the name of Colbert-Remplin was 
on the board of directors.” 

" Who told you all this ? ” 

“Told me? Why, I was there myself. They put 
me in as well. Look, here I am in big type. See! ” 

“M. CHARLES D’AUBURON, 

“Capitalist/* 

Cass ague's eye gleamed with delight. He felt 
proud of his pupil. 

“I know Monsieur Colbert-Remplin very well. He 
is a leading light in the financial world. But what 
does his wife say about his fascination with the 
vicomtesse?” 

“ Strange to say, she appears not to suspect it. 
Only last night I met her in the salon of de Valiar. 
She and the vicomtesse seemed to be on excellent 
terms. Of course there is a great difference in their 
ages. Madame Colbert-Remplin might well pass 
for the mother of the vicomtesse, though she is still 
a handsome woman.” 

The detective sat and listened while his pupil rat¬ 
tled on, sipping his Chateau Larose and thinking 
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deeply, as was his wont. Presently he pulled out 
his watch. 

“It is two o’clock,” he said. “My train leaves at 
three-thirty, and I have a few matters to attend to 
before I start. If you have occasion to wire me you 
can find me at that address.” 

He wrote upon the back of a card: 

“Baptists Goulet, 

“Care Police Headquarters, 

“ Belliers, Dep’t of Loire/* 

“That will be my name for the next two or three 
days; at any rate, as long as I may find it necessary 
to stay at Bribers. Don’t telegraph unless my 
presence is absolutely necessary. I leave that to 
your discretion. Keep an eye on Monsieur Chabot, 
and procure a man at once to keep track of Dr. Paul 
Mason’s movements. Totally unnecessary, you 
say? Not at all. He may be the deepest villain of 
them all, and have called me in merely to keep the 
other side from retaining my services, thinking that 
by such a step he could best secure the impossibility 
of my being put upon his own track.” 

Charles D’Auburon lost sight of the sublime 
egotism of his leader in his admiration of the man¬ 
ner in which he left no point uncovered. His move¬ 
ments in the case were to be compared to those of a 
skillful general, who, before the battle actually com¬ 
mences, disposes of his men to the utmost advan- 
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tage. What in other men would have been vanity 

% 

was in M. Cassagne simply an expression of confi 
dence born of his self-reliant nature. 

The detective gulped down a last glass of the 
Chateau Larose, moved back his chair and delivered 
himself of a parting admonition: 

“Keep an eye on every one of those people, and 
above all be careful not to make too many new 
acquaintances. With everyone you meet recollect 
that the chances of your real purpose being 
revealed grow greater. One false move might ruin 
everything at this stage of the game.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Thb Vicomte de Valiar was seated alone in his 
private room in the office of the Mutual Credit and 
Trust Company. It was a luxuriously furnished 
apartment. The chairs were deep, roomy and soft. 
They seemed made on purpose to lull one into feel¬ 
ings of security. The carpet was a richly woven 
pile; the curtains at the windows were heavy 
damask. On the tinted walls were one or two pic¬ 
tures of undoubted merit. The hearth was so invit¬ 
ing that one almost wished it were cold weather, to 
have the pleasure of standing with one's back to it. 
In short, during business hours, the young financier, 
the Vicomte de Valiar, was extremely well housed. 
In one corner stood a small chiffonier which hid 
sundry excellent wines, and in whose dark mahogany 
depths refreshments of even a more ardent nature 
might have been discovered without much search. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning. The 
vicomte’s private secretary had just retired loaded 
down with papers and instructions. His employer, 
sat at the table, a pile of documents on either side 
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and before him a single sheet, upon which an aston¬ 
ishing array of figures appeared. 

Minute after minute passed, and still the calcula¬ 
tions went on. At last he threw down his pencil, 
and walked over to the window. Partly concealed 
by the curtains, he looked out on the throng of peo¬ 
ple which passed up and down the street. But he 
hardly noticed anybody. He was really lost in his 
reflections and calculations. 

He had, indeed, good reason to be thoughtful. A 
gigantic scheme, the floating of which would insure 
him very large returns, had that very morning been 
put by him before a syndicate of capitalists. It was 
no less a one than the consolidation of the docking 
interests of a great French seaport. The plan was 
to bring all the owners together and form a trust on 
what is known as the American plan, and then raise 
the dock tolls. With the existing keen competition 
and the low charges resulting therefrom, that 
property at present yielded but a small return for the 
capital invested. 

The idea was a brilliant one. It would net the 
Mutual Credit and Trust Company, if successful, 
three millions of francs, and the Mutual Credit and 
Trust Company virtually meant the Vicomte de 
Valiar. 

He had already enlisted considerable financial aid 
in support of the scheme. He was that morning 
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expecting an addition to his forces in the person of 
M. D’Auburon, the friend of that very useful M. 
Chabot, who had introduced him to the vicomte but 
a few days previously. 

To sell this young man a big block of shares in the 
new enterprise, would, the vicomte thought, not be 
a very difficult task. He had entertained him 
at his house only an evening or two ago. The 
splendor of that occasion could not have failed to 
properly impress him. 

Then his wife, the vicomtesse, had so ably seconded 
his efforts to make D’Auburon feel that he was in 
good hands. She had talked glibly of their country 
place, a magnificent establishment on the outskirts 
of the famous forest of Fontainbleau, of woodland 
rides, of moonlit waters, and the felicities of rural 
life far away from the roar and din of Paris. Those 
marvelous eyes of hers had looked into his very soul 
and enthralled his senses. 

De Yaliar smiled as he thought how few who had 
come within their influence had gotten away 
unscathed. It was not a pleasant smile. There are 
doubtless men who avail themselves of their wives’ 

0 

enchantments to the filling of their purses; but the 
man has yet to be bora to whom the recollection of 
her conquests can give rise to reflections untinctured 
with shame. And though the Vicomte de Yaliar was 
glad to avail himself of such doubtful expedients, 
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some touch of a nobler feeling at times occasioned 
him a twinge of conscience. 

A knock at the door aroused him. 

‘‘Come in,” he cried out, and Jules Chabot entered 
the room. 

“Where is your friend D’Auburon?” was de 
Valiar’s first question. 

M. Chabot did not immediately reply. He sank 
into a chair. He seemed anxious and worried, and 
out of sorts. 

“What on earth’s the matter with you? You’re 
not ill, are you?” ejaculated the banker. “Let me 
get you a glass of wine,” and he made a movement 
in the direction of the chiffonier. 

Chabot stopped him. 

“I don’t want anything. It’s my nerves, I think. 
They’re not so strong as they used to be.” 

“You haven’t been yourself for some time, ever 
since that ugly affair at Villeneuve,” remarked de 
Valiar, sympathetically. 

Chabot shuddered, and hid his face in his hands as 
if to shut out some horrible sight. 

“Don’t speak of it,” he almost whispered, so 
faint was his voice. “Yes, it was enough to upset 
anybody.” 

“It was a peculiar hardship on you, Jules, just as 
you were on the point of succeeding as you say with 

is 
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—let me see, what’s her name—Mademoiselle Emily, 
wasn’t it?” 

Chabot nodded, and then said something sav¬ 
agely. 

“Of course that man Mason has his innings. That 
is the advantage of being a particular friend of the 
family. But let’s change the subject. I came to tell 
you something about D’Auburon. I have discovered, 
on inquiry, that he is even better fixed than I 
expected. How big a block of stock had you put 
apart for him in the United Dock Company?” 

“A thousand shares I thought would be ample. 
You know Colbert-Remplin brings us a large follow¬ 
ing, and there are Bompard et 61s , and the rest. 
Still, some subscribers will doubtless fail us at the 

l 

last moment. Why do you ask ? ” 

“It is not enough. He has some very wealthy 
friends. Only last night he was speaking of one, 
who, he says, follows his lead implicitly. He is a 
Swiss. He pays periodical visits to Paris, and it is 
said invests very largely in anything that strikes his 
fancy.” 

“That’s not bad news. What is this Croesus’ 
name?” 

“He did not tell me,” replied Chabot. “He simply 
said if he thought well enough of the venture to put 
his own money in, that he would advise his friend 
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to do likewise, if we needed additional capital. 
What are shares to him ?” 

“Par—of course. It is easier to sell at par than 
at fifteen francs on the one hundred. The one 
inspires confidence in a scheme, the other simply 
excites suspicion. In fact I’m not sure but we will 
put some premium on these Dock Company shares. 
A little premium always makes them more 
attractive.” 

“But there are seven millions of water in it.” 

“A proof concern like this dock trust will stand a 
good deal of water,” replied the financier. “After 
all, what does it matter? All these people will have 
a chance to sell out at a profit when we declare our 
first quarterly dividend. Those whom we want to 
make use of in the future can be given a hint when 
to unload their holdings.” 

“But ultimately the loss falls on somebody.” 

“And that somebody is the public who care for us 
—well—about as much as we care for them.” 

M. Chabot remained closeted with the banker for 
nearly an hour, settling the remaining details of the 
dock scheme. A printed draft of the prospectus had 
to be gone over; the first directors of the company 
had to be chosen, care being taken to place upon the 
board the names of such capitalists as would inspire 
the public with confidence. 

“Let me see,” said the banker, running his eyes 
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rapidly over a list which he held in his hand. “We 
have Liquelet, Bousent, of Bousent, Frfcre & Cie; 
the elder Paltois—he is good; and Max Raumont 
says he is with ns in case we get to an issue. The 
remainder of the board must be given to the dock 

i* 

people. They will, of course, expect some represen¬ 
tation.” 

“To be sure,” acquiesced Chabot, “but we must 
contrive to have with us only those who are open 
to arguments.” 

“ Yes, that is it, my friend: open to arguments,” 
echoed the vicomte. 

“Of your usually persuasive kind,” added Chabot. 
“Every man has his price, to be sure, now-a-days.” 

“ And always did have. You do n’t suppose the 
world was more virtuous fifty years ago than 
to-day? Not a bit of it; it was only less daring. 
In these times, commercial enterprises, my dear 
fellow, assume proportions of which our ancestors 
never dreamed. They were just as dishonest then, 
if you call manipulation dishonesty, which I can¬ 
didly confess I don’t—but their ideas were smaller. 
Hence the difference. Besides,” he added, laying his 
hand impressively upon the other’s sleeve, “this 
thing must go through. I think you, above all 
others, are aware of the necessity.” 

Then lowering his voice somewhat, he contin-> 
ued: 
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“The fact is, my dear Chabot, there have been 
many heavy pulls on the Mutual Credit Bank lately. 
One cannot offer eight per cent on special deposits 
and always be sure of making more by using the 
depositors' money. Then there was the dividend on 
the Ardennes Charcoal and Peat Company. You 
know it was never earned; but we decided that it 
would be best to pay one.” 

“Well, the consequence was you placed the bonds 

% 

at par, didn’t you?” 

“At par to the public, of course, but Herr Gold¬ 
stein’s commission took the gilt off the gingerbread. 
However, he took them all at eighty-five. I could 
not have placed them to such good advantage.” 

“The interest comes due on the sixteenth. I sup¬ 
pose it is useless to cross that bridge until we come 
to it.” 

\ 

“ Before the sixteenth this dock company will be 
floated. The bank’s profit on that will more than 
meet the interest of the Charcoal and Peat Com¬ 
pany bonds.” 

“And if it isn’t floated? ” hazarded Chabot. 

The Vicomte de Valiar shrugged his handsome 
shoulders, as he replied: 

“If it isn’t floated the inevitable crash will begin, 
or it can be averted in another way, my dear 
Chabot, about which I cannot talk at present. But 
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we will not anticipate evil. Come, you must 
accompany me to the Bourse this morning. I havfi 
a heavy deal pending, and shall need your assists 
ance.” 
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CHAPTER XXIY. 

As the Vicomte de Valiar and Jules Chabot left the 
office of the Mutual Credit and Trust Company in 
the Rue D* Auvergne, a small-sized man issued from a 
cafe on the opposite side of the street and walked in 
an apparently careless and preoccupied manner in 
the same direction. He followed them until they 
turned out of the Rue D’Auvergne into a broker’s 
office. Presently they came forth again, and in 
company with a third person continued to walk in 
the direction of the Bourse . 

This third person was Herr Max Goldstein, one of 
the shrewdest dealers in securities in the whole of 
Paris. He was the broker to whom the vicomte 
had entrusted the sale of the first mortgage bonds 
of the Ardennes Charcoal and Peat Company. He 
was a heavy, thickset fellow, with little, cunning 
eyes, which had been set together as closely as 
nature would allow; had not an enormous nose 
grown between them, he would perhaps have had only 
one large eye in the center. He had a habit of cock¬ 
ing up his head when in conversation, and of listen¬ 
ing with his mouth wide open. He had commenced 
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life in Berlin as a bootblack with a second-hand 
outfit. At the conclusion of the first day’s work he 
had accumulated enough to buy the best outfit in 
the city. In a week he had concluded that open air 
work was not to his liking, and took his business 
off the street into a basement, where he thrived 

apace. 

% 

Then the brilliant idea struck him of buying and 
selling theater tickets at cut rates. From this he 
gravitated into lotteries; from lotteries into small 
curbstone speculations. Hardly able to write his 
own name, the trading instinct was so strongly 
developed in him that in ten years he had accum¬ 
ulated a very considerable fortune. 

Why Herr Goldstein had not continued his 
uninterrupted career of prosperity in Berlin was a 
mystery to his friends in Paris. As he seemed to 
have plenty of money, however, none of them had 
ever dreamed of inquiring why he preferred the 
French to the German capital as a base for his 
financial operations. After all, was it any of their 
business? 

Herr Goldstein was about forty-five years of age, 

but looked considerably older. Constant fighting 

/ 

with all sorts and conditions of men had left deep 
furrows across his forehead. Ladies said that with¬ 
out doubt he was a very unprepossessing man. He 
seemed to have some extraordinary influence with 
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the vicomte, and people were lost in conjecture as to 
what that could be. 

The small man followed de Valiar, M. Chabot and 
Herr Goldstein to the very entrance of the bourse. 
Unable to obtain admission to the floor, he had 
recourse to the gallery. It was nearly empty. An 
old lady and a young couple from the country, evi¬ 
dently on their honeymoon trip, were its sole occu¬ 
pants. 

He sat in the gallery for upward of an hour, his 
gaze constantly on the floor of the exchange, where 
the vicomte, the broker ever at his elbow, moved 
restlessly from group to group, manipulating his 
deals. 

When Herr Goldstein left the Bourse twenty min¬ 
utes later unaccompanied by his companions, the 
small man tapped him on the elbow. The broker 

I 

started violently; the creases in his face grew 
stronger; a perceptible flush overspread his features. 

“Galliard! ” he gasped. “I’m glad to see you! ” 

“As good a hand at a lie as ever, ain’t you, 
Kaufman? ” sneered the small man. 

“Hush, don’t breathe that name here,” whispered 
the broker, looking around him nervously. “That 
belongs to the past. Come with me. Come to my 
office, where we can be alone. How long have you 
been in Paris ? ” 

0 

“About six months.” 
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“During which time—” 

“During which time I have been working—for 
whom do you think ? ” 

“I don’t know. You have got into business, per¬ 
haps for yourself—or you would, if you had suffi¬ 
cient capital. If a good friend—if I, for instance, 
showed you how you could make some money it 
would suit you, would it not? ” 

“No, I have a pretty good berth, thank you.” 

Herr Goldstein grew more nervous than ever. 

“It is a perfect gold mine for you,’’ he said pres¬ 
ently; “if you will only hold your tongue.” 

The small man only smiled significantly. The 
two walked on side by side until the broker’s office 
was reached. 

“Come in,” said the broker, in a coaxing voice, 
“and tell me what you want.” 

The small man passed in through the open door 
and went into the broker’s office. 

“See that under no circumstances am I disturbed,” 
was the instruction Herr Max gave to his clerk. “ I 
have important business with this gentleman.” 

Presently sounds of laughter came from within. 
Disregarding his instructions the broker’s clerk went 
in with a telegram and found the two men very 
merry indeed. A bottle of wine was on the table 
before them, and the air was redolent of cigar 
smoke. 
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Four o’clock came, and Herr Goldstein came out and 
sent the clerk home. It was an hour earlier than 
usual, but the clerk was glad to get awaj. He lived 
in a small flat in Belleville, and had a wife and four 
children to support. He could take his time now 
and walk home instead of paying for a seat in an 
omnibus. The hours went by. It was past mid¬ 
night when the two men, both apparently consider¬ 
ably the worse for wine, came out of the inner 
office, and staggered into the street. The small 
man was particularly affected by the fumes of the 
liquor he had swallowed. 

“I live on the other side. Student quarters—lots 
of fun, don’t you know,” said Goldstein. “Come 
with me, I’ll put you up for the night. We must 
cross by the Pont Neuf.” 

“You must make it fifty thousand,” said the small 
man, as they went along. “That’s cheap enough. 
Old friends should n’t be hard on each other.” 

A fearful expression came over the other’s face as 
they neared the bridge. Fifty thousand francs. An 
enormous sum. And if he paid it—what then? He 
had but this fellow’s word that he would keep 
silence. 

They stopped for a moment in the center of the 
bridge and sat down unsteadily on one of the 
embrazures. It was two o’clock. The lights flashed 
along the river. Behind and in front of them arose 
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the dull roar of Paris which ceases not by night not 
day. Looking over the low parapet they could see 
the dark waters of the river as they swirled below. 

44 You will make it fifty thousand, will you not!” 
urged the small man. 

He uttered no cry as the hand of the broker closed 
upon his throat with an iron grasp; but for a 
moment or two he struggled desperately as he 
realized the other’s purpose. But the broker seemed 
to have become suddenly sober. The small man 
was like a child in his terrible clutches. He raised 
him to the top of the low parapet and whispered 
hoarsely: 

“I will send you where you won’t need the money.” 

Then he flung the blackmailer from him with the 
force of a catapult. The waters received the detec¬ 
tive and closed over his head. He had not time to 
utter a cry. 

The broker passed quickly from the bridge and, 
plunging into a narrow street which diverged from 
the main thoroughfare, socyi gained his apartments. 
Arrived there he threw himself, dressed as he was, 
upon the sofa, and slept soundly till daylight. 

Three days passed; some workmen on a brick 
barge drew from the black and slimy river the 
body of a man which bore upon its throat the 
marks of fingers. At the morgue Victor Lablanche, 
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the prefect of police, recognized in the murdered 
man the detective he had put on the track of M. 
Chabot. 

“Poor devil! ” he exclaimed, as he examined the 
fingermarks at his throat. “A tiger must have 
seized him. He was first strangled and then thrown 
into the river.” 

And the sole clue he had was this: The murderer 
must have had enormous hands. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

For a period of two weeks immediately following 
the death of Mme. Roupell, both Harriet and Emily 
Weldon remained in a state of seclusion within the 
chateau, save on the melancholy occasion when they 
accompanied the remains of their beloved relative to 
the cemetery of Pfcre le Chaise, in which place the 
unfortunate lady had frequently expressed a desire 
to be interred. 

By the provisions of Mme. Koupdl’s will, in the 
absence of other claimants, her fortune was equally 
divided between her nieces. 

# 

It was a lovely June morning. The girls had 
received no one since the death of their aunt. In 
times of extreme grief, the intrusion of even the 
dearest friends becomes insupportable. The heart, 
stricken and bleeding, prefers at such moments to 

suffer alone. But the buoyancy of youth is remark- 

% 

able. It is apt to recover from the severest attacks 
of grief with a rapidity which sometimes seems 
heartless. The truth is, it expends itself with the 
very violence of its sorrow, and works for itself a 
speedy cure. 

80S 
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Harriet, moreover, did not lose sight of the fact 
that she owed a duty to* the living. It seemed selfish 
and wicked to pass the precious hours in mourning 
for one whom she could not recall, while a fate so 
dreadful hung over her lover’s head. Emily, who 
readily surmised the state of her sister’s feelings, 
was not backward in administering what comfort 
she could. She had written repeatedly to Dr. Paul 
Mason, urging him to spare neither labor nor money 
in his endeavors to extricate Van Lith from his 
terrible position. 

Almost every morning some letter would reach 
the chateau from the doctor containing words of 
encouragement and hope. But for three days the 
girls had been without tidings of the turn VanLith’s 
affairs were taking. 

“ There is no letter again from Dr. Mason, Emily,” 
exclaimed Harriet in a tone in which disappoint¬ 
ment and apprehension were plainly apparent. She 
had run out on the terrace of the chateau to meet 
the letter-carrier. She had brought in a dozen let¬ 
ters; but the one she most longed for was not 
among them. 

Her disappointment, however, was destined to be 
speedily changed to joy, for looking out of the 
window she presently espied the sturdy figure of the 
doctor himself, coming at a swinging g£it across 
the park under the great trees. He had arrived in 
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Villeneuve by the morning train, and made a short 
cut across the fields, instead of coming by the road 
through the village. 

% 

“ The curiosity of the good people of Villeneuve 
was something more than I could stand,” he 
explained, when he stood a few minutes later shak¬ 
ing hands with the sisters on the broad terrace, 
whither they had both repaired to give him wel¬ 
come. “Well*, I've got a great deal to tell you. No, 
I don't care to go into the house yet. Suppose, 
instead, we sit out here in the shade.” 

“I don't care to sit at all,” said Harriet, “anyway 
just at present. We've been cooped up for nearly a 
fortnight. It's a splendid morning for a walk. I 
think it would be nice if we could go up to Ver- 
tiers.” 

# 

Vertiers was a favorite objective point for family 
rambles with the residents of Chateau Villeneuve. 
It was an historic ruin situated on a considerable 
eminence, from which could be had a splendid view 
of the valley. The girls had sketched the old castle 
from almost every conceivable point of view; but it 
was one of those charming spots of which true 
lovers of nature never tire. It was distant from the 
chateau nearly two miles. 

For the first time since the death of her aunt, 

Emily Weldon was in tolerable spirits. The cloud 

% 

which had lowered so heavily over the future seemed 
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lifting at last. According to the report of Dr. 
Mason, there was at last a possibility of the ter¬ 
rible mystery which enshrouded all their lives being 

. •* ^ 

cleared away—some hope that her sister’s lover, 
whom she believed to be innocent, would be freed 
from the awful charge which hung over him. 

As they walked along following the path which 
led them through the forest of Villeneuve, much of 
Harriet’s usual gaiety and sprightliness of manner 
also returned. Her cheeks regained their color with 
the unwonted exercise; her pulse beat quickly again; 
the soft June breeze fanned her brow, and her dark 
eyes regained their luster. 

Emily was similarly affected. Her spirits rose 
with every step they took. She even laughed when 
a little rabbit, startled by their approach, sat 
upright to look at them for a moment, and then 
dashed off into the underbrush. “I had to laugh,” 
she said, apologetically, “for if ever a rabbit showed 
surprise, that did; why his expression was almost 
human.” 

“It is possible he may be, according to Hans Wer- 
low,” remarked the doctor. 

“And who is HansWerlow? ” 

“He is a German friend of mine who has just 
revived a peculiar theory in regard to the soul. His 
idea is that the spirits of men and women who have 
misbehaved themselves on earth, will at death enter 

14 
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the bodies of animals, there to undergo a certain 
penance for the sins they have committed on earth. 
It is quite the talk of Paris, where it has become the 
fashion to point out an old cab-horse and say ‘That 
is Marat or Robespierre, working out his destiny.’ ” 
Here Harriet was compelled to laugh outright. 

“How I should like to meet your friend HansWer- 
low! You must contrive to invite him to visit us 
some day.” 

“Perhaps I shall, when all is bright again,” 
replied Mason, “and it shall be, if I can make it so, 
or rather, if Monsieur Cassagne can, for the matter 
is in his hands now. All I can do is to wait and 
hope.” 

“You seem to have great confidence in your 
friend,” remarked Emily. 

“Yes, I have. In times of great trouble we are 
apt to lean on someone. One is glad to have some¬ 
body in such a crisis who can be trusted. It is the 
special mission of the strong to support the weak.” 

“As we lean on you,” said Emily, quietly, “for 
comfort in our hour of need.” 

Her arm was within his own, and her fair, white 
hand was temptingly near. He placed his own upon 
it, with a gentle, reassuring pressure. The action 
was eloquent of assurance that she could trust to 
his friendship to the last. A brother might have 
done the same, yet a strange thrill went through 
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her. He saw her momentary embarrassment, and 
her heightened color. 

“For Harriet’s sake and yours,” he said, gently. 

Then to his surprise and delight, her fingers 
returned the pressure of his own. They seemed to 
’ say, “I understand you.” 

The sun was quite high in the heavens. It was 
very warm. They were yet some distance from 
Yertiers. They sat down on the mossy bank under 
the shade of one of the grand old trees. Taking no 
credit to himself, he told them what he had learned of 
M. Cassagne’s doings; how thoroughly impressed 
he was with the innocence of Van Lith; ho w indefat- 
igably he had worked, and what skill he had dis¬ 
played in unravelling as far as he had gone the cause 
and motive for the crime. 

Then he left the subject abruptly. He had 
exhausted it, he said, and exerted himself to divert 
their minds from all such painful thoughts. He 
plucked a wood-flower and showed how marvelous 
a thing it was; how exquisite its construction; how 
wonderful its fitness for the special niche it occupied 
in a vast creation. He held them spellbound at the 
depth and rarity of his knowledge—he whom the 
world considered a dry man of science; he dug up 
with his penknife the tender roots and showed their 
sponge-like tips and explained their wonderful func¬ 
tions. 
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With no thought of Yertiers, they sat there listen¬ 
ing while he spoke on. Harriet, all vivacity and 
admiration; Emily not less attentive, but calml} r , 
quietly happy, feeling that her soul was kindred to 
his; that every hour thus spent was one to be 
remembered and treasured in the days to come. 

Then the spell was suddenly broken by the doctor 
himself. 

44 A truce to lectures," he cried, gaily. 44 The class 
is dismissed; I am hungry." 

44 Is it positively one o’clock?" cried Emily, spring¬ 
ing to her feet and looking at her watch. 44 Let us 
press on to Vertiers, or we shall never get there." 

For once Harriet over-ruled her, however. 

44 1 positively decline to proceed another step in the 
direction of Vertiers, unless I first get something to 
eat." 

44 1 don’t see much to eat around here," remarked 
the doctor. 

44 No, not here, of course. One does not gather 
figs from grass, nor beefsteaks from oaks or hem¬ 
locks. But there’s a cottage up there by the edge of 
the wood, where I dare say we can get some excel¬ 
lent milk and perhaps some white bread—if not, 
black will do for me. Let us go there at once. I’m 
perfectly ravenous." 

Without giving the others time to answer, 
Harriet Weldon at once began to lead the way. 
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Gathering her dainty skirts about her, she leapt 
lightly across a ditch which intervened between the 
peasant’s holding and the edge of the wood, and 
turning around, cried gaily: 

“Now, monsieur le docteur, you can exert your 
strength and your gallantry on Emily. You’ll have 
to carry her across. She’s the worst hand at jump- 
ing a ditch in the whole of France.” 

The doctor advanced with a mock apology to 
Emily, who protested faintly against being carried. 

“I’m sure I can leap it.” 

“Don’t believe her,” cried Harriet. “She will fall 
in and get wet. Then she’ll catch her death of cold, 
as she always does. You’ll have to hurry up, for I 
can’t stand here all day to play propriety.” 

Already she was some distance away, hurrying 
along the edge of the wood. 

“I think you’d better trust me, Miss Emily,” said 
Mason, laughing. 

“As you will,then,” she said, simply; and the next 
moment his arms were around her. 

There are opportunities in our lives which come to 
us but once. Fortune raps upon our door, and fail¬ 
ing to gain admission, flees, never to return. 

Dr. Paul Mason held in his arms the woman he 
loved best on earth. Her head reclined on his shoul¬ 
der. Her heart beat against his own. Her eyes 
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looked languorously into his. It was an unpardon¬ 
able liberty for a staid scientific gentleman to take. 
Harriet’s back was turned toward them. 

“I love you,” he murmured. 

Then he stooped and kissed her on the lips. She 
flushed scarlet. 

“Dr. Mason—Paul! ” she exclaimed. 

He sprang across with her into the field. Harriet 
was out of sight. She had disappeared among the 
trees. 

“Forgive me,” he cried, and he took her hand 
before she could withhold it. “You tempted me 
beyond my strength. Say that you love me just a 
little bit.” 

“Why nonsense! As if young ladies made confes¬ 
sions of that sort! ” 

She was blushing furiously. It became impera¬ 
tively necessary to pause a little to allow her to 
recover herself. 

“Don’t be frightened.” 

“Iam not.” 

“I wouldn’t harm you for all the world.” 

They were entirely alone. For a brief minute 
they remained thus, looking into each other’s faces. 

Then they sauntered on, hand in hand across the 
ploughed field, to where Harriet, with her mouth 
full of bread and cheese was impatiently awaiting 
them. 
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“ What’s the matter with you two?” she asked. 
“I thought you’d lost your way.” 

The train which bore Dr. Paul Mason back to 
Paris that night must have been conscious of the 
reluctance of one of its passengers, at least, to leave 
the neighborhood of Villeneuve, for never had a 
short trip seemed so long and tedious to a certain 
pleasant faced, thoughtful, middle-aged gentleman, 
who sat and thrummed impatiently upon the win¬ 
dow looking out upon the night. 

“She has promised me,”, was the burden of his 
thoughts. “She has promised me that on the day 
on which Van Lith goes free, she will be my wife.” 
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More than a week had elapsed since the depart¬ 
ure of M. Cassagne, during which time his assistant 
in Paris, Charles D'Auburon, had received no word 
of him. 

One morning, however, he got a laconic message 
over the wire “Rue de Provence, 2 p. m. Tuesday, 1 ' 
by which he rightly surmised that his chief would 
meet him at his lodgings at the hour named. Almost 
on the stroke of the clock, D’Auburon heard the 
detective climbing the stairs leading to his apart¬ 
ments. 

“He is pretty tired," cogitated the young French¬ 
man. “ He cbmes slowly." 

He was right. Alfred Cassagne had no sooner 
entered the room than he flung himself heavily into 
a chair. His face wore an expression of anxiety. 
His dress was disordered. He seemed dreadfully 
fatigued and disspirited. D’Auburon hastened to 
relieve him of his hat and light overcoat, and to 
take the hot wig from his head. 

“You look worn out, old fellow," he exclaimed. 

“Pull off your boots and coat, and make yourself 

216 
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comfortable. Here, take this glass of wine; it will 
do you good.” 

Thus invited, Alfred Cassagne divested himself of 
these articles of apparel, remarking as he pulled off 
his boots: 

“I haven’t had those off for the last forty-eight 
hours—and they were too tight for me anyhow. 
Wheugh! what a relief that is! ” 

“Anything gone wrong?” 

“Well, I should say so! Give me another glass of 
that Madeira. How can you afford to drink wine 
like that?” 

“Simply by not drinking it all the time. That I 
reserve as an occasional solace for myself and as a 
special compliment for my friends. Now, can’t you 
give me some news ? ” 

“Yes, I can, but it’s not of a good kind. To be 
brief, all our work of the past two weeks has to be 
done over again.” 

“What?” exclaimed D’Auburon. “Do you mean 
to say we are on the wrong track ? ” 

“Yes, that’s exactly what I do mean.” 

A reflection of the anxiety so apparent in the 
face of Cassagne began to appear on the counte¬ 
nance of his companion. 

“That is very bad news indeed,” he said pres¬ 
ently. 

“But It is not all,” resumed Cassagne. “I have 
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been out of coffee for three days. I have been com¬ 
pelled to drink coffee made in a hotel in a provincial 
town. Can you imagine it? My stomach is out of 
order, my digestion ruined, my energies undermined. 
I am not fit for anything/* 

The expression which Cassagne assumed when he 
gave utterance to this remarkable complaint was so 
comical that it was with difficulty D’Auburon could 
refrain from laughing outright. Knowing his 
friend's idiosyncracy, however, he repressed all incli¬ 
nation to indulge in untimely merriment, and 
gravely assured him of his entire sympathy. 

“You shall dine with me to-night, my dear fellow, 
at my club,” he said. “After dinner I will give you 
a cup of caf£ noir prepared by the hands of our chef 
himself. The first sip will recompense you for all 
the vile mixtures you have been compelled to swal¬ 
low. But, go ahead, and tell me if you are suf¬ 
ficiently rested, what you were about to speak of 
when I interrupted you.” 

D’Auburon had not interrupted M. Cassagne at 
all; but he was curious to learn what had occurred, 
and anxious to soothe Cassagne’s somewhat ruffled 
temper. 

“I will tell you right now,” replied M. Cassagne. 
“It is a peculiar story. I soon settled the question 
as to where Graham was/* 
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“You have found him, then? and it is not he who 
committed the crime ? Ah, that is bad. Our theory 
at once falls to the ground/' 

“Not so fast. Don't anticipate me. However. I 
may tell you that Henry Graham had no more to do 
with the murder of Madame Roupell than you or I 
had." 

“It is very extraordinary." 

“Not extraordinary at all. But let me begin at 
the beginning. I left Paris having in my possession 
certain facts upon which I knew I could thoroughly 
rely. One of them was that Graham had gone to 
Belliers, taking his little son with him; another 
that he had been in correspondence with a woman 
there whose first name was H£l£ne, and whom I firmly 
believed to be the mother of the child." 

“Yes, I recollect all that; go on, pray; what 
next?" 

“Arrived at Belliers, I instituted every possible 
inquiry as to whether such persons as Graham and 

his son were known or had ever been known there. 

% 

This search occupied the greater portion of my time. 
I was about to despair when I stumbled across an 
old priest who told me that he had known the man I 
was in search of. 

“‘Areyou a friend of his?' asked the priest. ‘I 
am,' I replied. * Then you will be shocked when you 
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bear what happened to him. Come with me, and I 
will tell you his story.' 

44 I followed the priest, expecting to hear that he 
was the inmate of some charitable institution, or 
having lost his reason was confined in some private 
asylum. He led the way to his church, and there in 
the little burying ground he pointed me out a grave. 
At its head was a stone on which I read: 

144 Henry Graham, 

Aged 62 years.’ ” 

“ What ! 99 exclaimed D’Auburon, astonished 
beyond measure. 41 Was it our Henry Graham? It 
can't be possible!" 

44 There is not the slightest doubt about it. When 
I saw that tombstone, you can imagine how I felt 
after all the time and trouble I had given this case. 
It was as if the bottom had dropped out of every¬ 
thing. The priest saw, no doubt, that I was strangely 
affected. He attributed my agitation to grief. 

44 In reality I was consumed with rage. What busi¬ 
ness had that man to go and die right on my hands, 
years before the commission of this crime ? I believe 
if I had been alone I should have kicked that tomb¬ 
stone into twenty pieces. But I hid my real feelings. 

44 4 Alas, monsieur,' I said, 4 he was a very dear 
friend of mine. If I had found him alive I would 
have done something for him.' ” 
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“So you would, Alfred; you would have had him 
in jail by now, snug and tight, but go ahead with 
your story.” 

“‘ Tell me something about my poor old friend/ 
I said. ‘I have heard that he was in very bad cir¬ 
cumstances. Did he die poor ?’ 

“‘Very/ replied the priest. ‘But, being a good 
Catholic, he was cared for by mother church. That 
stone was erected by his son. Ah! he was a sad 
scamp, a wilful fellow, who gave his poor father no 
end of trouble. But that was the old man’s fault, 
partly. He did not somehow care to have the boy 
with him. He lived up on the hill, himself, for years, 
in very good style—he had money from somewhere, 
though I don’t know where he got it. But the 
child, he didn’t seem to be bothered about him/ 

* ‘“Didn’t the child live with him?’ I inquired— 
not that I cared to know, but I wanted to keep the 
old man talking. I thought he might possibly drop 
something worth having. 

“‘No/ he went on—he was a garrulous old fellow. 
‘No, he didn’t seem to care to have the child with 
him. Until he was quite a big boy he remained in 
the care of a young couple in the village. The 
woman, I think, grew to be quite fond of him. But 
he was an unruly little rascal. Especially he was an 
irreligious boy—prone to make fun of sacred things. 
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I recollect one thing that monsieur may not be 
interested in except that it is amusing in one way.' 

“ ‘Pray let me have it/ I said. 

144 Oh! it is a mere trifle, but something I have 
often laughed over since. Monsieur Graham had 
brought his little boy to mass for the first time. 
Monsieur is himself not a Catholic, perhaps ? * 

“‘No/ I replied, ‘I am not a Catholic/ 

‘“Then it will be necessary to explain. When 
mass is celebrating, a person is stationed near the 
door of the church, whose duty it is to sprinkle the 
holy water upon everyone who enters. One of my 
parishioners told me when the little fellow got to his 
seat he said to his father: 

“‘Papa, what was that stuff the man with the 
wet stick threw at me ? 9 

“‘It was holy water, my son/ replied his father. 

‘“Ah! , cried the little rogue. ‘That’s like my 
luck, I dodged it.* 

“If you believe me, my dear fellow, that priest 

never forgot that joke. He seemed to enjoy telling 

% 

it; he told it to me three times running, and I’ll be 
sworn he must have told it hundreds of times.’’ 

When D’Auburon recovered from laughing at the 
priest’s tale, which he thought was very comical, he 
remarked: 

“All this is very serious. The result is that we are 
no further than when we started. What do you 
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propose to do now? You’re not going to give it up, 
are you ? ” 

“Give it up! I wonder at your asking such a 
question. Certainly I shall not give it up.” 

“But what are you going to do?” 

M. Cassagne arose and shook himself. 

“I am going to take a liberty with an old friend, 
and ask you to let me turn into your bed for an hour 
or two. I’m too tired at present to think.” 

“With pleasure,” responded D’Auburon. “I sec¬ 
ond the motion. Get a good sleep. You need it, 
and you won’t be fit for anything until you’ve had 
it. But one word more before you go. Did you see 
the people who had charge of the boy ? ” 

“I tried to, just for form’s sake, but the man had 
been killed in the army and the woman had disap¬ 
peared—gone, the people believed, to live in Paris.” 

“Thanks, that’s all I want to know. Now go to 
bed.” 

“All right. But be sure and wake me in time for 
dinner. Sleepy as I am, I can actually taste that 
coffee.” 
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Thb two friends had dined. They had reached 
that stage when the coffee for which the soul of M. 
Cassagne longed, was about to be placed on the 
table. Soon it came, diffusing an incomparable 
aroma—that aroma which only the finest berry of 
Java treated as they treat it in Paris, can send forth. 
The expression of anxiety upon the face of M. 
Cassagne had given way to one of great com¬ 
placency. 

“This is more like living/* he said. “Two lumps, 
if you please—no more.” 

D’Auburon gave him his two lumps, and Cassagne 
put two more in his vest pocket, to crunch on the 
way home, a trick learned at the cafSs in early life, 
and so usual a one with Parisians that it is a com¬ 
mon thing for them to drink their coffee without 
sugar, and eat their regulation three lumps, served 
in the little white saucers, as they stroll after dinner 
along the boulevards. 

The table at which they sat was in a corner of the 
dining room. But few members of the club took 
their dinner there, voting it slow compared with an 
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evening passed at Mourot’s, Ricci's or the Caf£ 
Anglais. They were almost as much alone as if 
they had been in D’Auburon’s apartments in the 
Rue de Provence. 

“Now tell me,” said the younger man, “what you 
propose doing? You say you have already thought 
out a line of action. What is it? Tell me quickly, 
for I am impatient to know? " 

M. Cassagne did not immediately reply. He closed 
his eyes like one who thinks deeply. At last he 
said: 

“I have, indeed, mapped out a plan of action. 
And we must either carry it out on that line, or 
abandon it altogether. We have adopted from the 
start the theory that this crime was not committed 
for the purpose of robbery, but in the interest of 
some person who in some way would profit, either 
directly or indirectly, by the death of Madame 
Roupell. If we abandon that theory we have no 
other to work on. After the most careful examina¬ 
tion of all the facts and circumstances, I fail to 
account for the murder upon any other hypoth¬ 
esis." 

“Well—go on." 

“Iam going on. Don't be impatient. Another 
cup of coffee, if you please." 

Cassagne took his coffee and proceeded: 

15 
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“ Henry Graham being dead disproves that theory 
so far as he is concerned; but so far only.” 

“ Admitted; but whom have you to take his 
place? You must substitute someone, or your 
theory falls to the ground,” remarked D’Auburon. 

“Not necessarily,” replied the detective. “We 
may subsitute an entirely unknown person and call 
him X. As in algebra, so in this case. X is your 
unknown quantity.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well; but how to find him is 
the question. 

“ To which I certainly give you another answer. 
Listen attentively. I am about to begin my argu¬ 
ment, and I want you to follow it and pick it to 

pieces.” 
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‘•Commencing on the hypothesis already laid 
down,” began Cassagne, “I shall proceed to 
demonstrate two things: First, the murder of 
Madame Roupell was committed by someone 
directly interested in getting her out of the way. 
Second, it was the work of some person who was 
acquainted with her affairs, either by actually hav¬ 
ing known her, or from information gathered from 
someone who was her intimate. You must not for¬ 
get the missing will, portions of which are in my 
possession. You must not forget also the circum¬ 
stances surrounding this mysterious crime. It was 
committed in the dead of night. The hour chosen 
by the murderer was one at which he expected to 

unprotected 

of men, for the butler and coachman, recollect, slept 
over the stables and the presence of Van Lith and 
Chabot in the chateau that night was a contin¬ 
gency totally unforeseen by him, and one he could 
not have been prepared for. You may be sure that if he 
had foreseen it, he would have postponed his visit 
until some other occasion, for men of that stamp, 
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though bold and unscrupulous, always take as little 
risk as possible.” 

“ Granted,” acquiesced D’Auburon. “Go on.” 

“The temporary check that our theory has received 
from finding that Henry Graham died before the 
murder was committed, in no way convinces me 
that he was not in any way implicated. Let us 
suppose that he knew of the existence of this will, 
which disinherited him; that he contemplated its 
destruction at some # time and confided his plans to 
an accomplice; that for a long time no opportunity 
occurred like the one which did occur, when Van Lith 
left the chateau and the woman and her nieces were 
practically at his mercy.” 

“Well, I will suppose all that, if you like; but 
still maintain that when Graham died all motive for 
the commission of the crime was removed. What 
benefit could a third party not interested at law in 
the disposition of Madame Roupell’s property, 
possibly gain by having her die intestate.” 

M. Cassagne smiled a little, and played with his 

# 

cup and saucer. 

“Have you ever known of a case where a man 
was forced to commit an act against his inclina¬ 
tion?” 

“Certainly; but I have never known of its going 
to the length of a murder.” 
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“ Nor I, I must confess, though that does not 
prove that this was not just such a case—though I 
don’t believe it was. But you will admit perhaps 
that one person’s hold upon another may be strong 
enough to compel him to enter a house for the pur¬ 
pose of stealing a paper.” 

'‘Certainly it might; and you would contend, I 
presume, that this person having so entered the 
chateau, was compelled to violence to escape the 
consequences of detection?” 

“Exactly,” replied Cassagne. “Now the question 
is, not who is the accomplice, but who is the princi¬ 
pal? The principal is the party primarily interested, 
and he forces the accomplice to obey. The accom¬ 
plice, the mere tool, we cannot hope to find first as 
we have no clue to him. But we may reason as to 
who his principal is, and so we may find them both. 
The accomplice will be found when the principal is 
brought to light.” 

“Go on,” again said D’Auburon, as the •detective 
paused. 

“I can’t go on,” answered Cassagne. “Ihave just 
got so far and there I have stuck. I am in the posi¬ 
tion of a hound who scents a fox somewhere, but 
knows not in what direction to look for him.” 

“But it seems to me that he cannot be far off.” 

“Very likely. He may be right under our noses, 
and we not be able to discover it. But our oppor- 
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trinities for investigation are not yet exhausted by 
any means. There are two people who may be said 
to be interested parties, sufficiently interested to be 
instigators of the crime, and both must be found, if 
possible.” 

“And they are?” 

“Henry Graham’s wife and their son, the latter of 
whom has long since grown to manhood. Do not 
forget that, under the American law, both of them 
would inherit, as they say, per stirpes , if Madame 
Roupell died intestate. I shall now try and find 
them.” 

“Whom will you look for first?” 

“The son—for reasons too many to enumerate.” 

“Where will you search for him? ” 

“In Paris.” 

“Why in Paris?” 

“Because the priest told me the woman who 
brought him up went to Paris; besides he was a 
wild young fellow, and all wild young fellows come 
to Paris eventually. It is simply a question of 
time.” 

“Where shall you begin to look for him?” 

“Where all young men of his stamp eventually are 
known. Take my word for it, we shall find some 
record of Henry Graham’s son, Philip Graham, on 
the records of the police.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Shortly before ten o’clock on the following morn¬ 
ing, Cassagne and D’Auburon entered the bureau, 
where under the direct supervision of the commis¬ 
sary the records of the department of police are pre¬ 
served for future reference. Cassagne was evi¬ 
dently well known to the officers of the bureau. In 
a few minutes such books and indices as he required 
were placed at his disposal. 

D’Auburon stood by intently watching his prin¬ 
cipal as he turned to the index page of a huge vol¬ 
ume. Reaching the letter “ G” he ran his eye rapidly 
over the names, which were arranged in the order of 
their date of entry. He started in at the top of the 

t 

page full of confidence; as his fingers traveled down 
the column, however, his face grew perceptibly 
longer. When he reached the bottom, he gave 
audible expression to his disappointment by 
exclaiming: 

“Philip Graham either was never under police 
surveillance at all, or he changed his name when he 
came to Paris.” 
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As the detective uttered these words, an idea sud¬ 
denly occurred to D’Auburon. 

“Look under the name of the woman in whose 
charge he was placed. If he took any other name 
than his own, what more natural than he should 
take hers? ” 

“That’s a good suggestion,” saidCassagne. “Her 
name was Marie La Seur, as I recollect it—yes, that 
was it. Marie La Seur. I’ll trouble you for that 
‘L’ volume.” 

D’Auburon handed it to him, and the search com¬ 
menced afresh. Presently Cassagne exclaimed: 

“Here is Philip.rLa Seur. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if you were right. Page fifty-three.” 

“Hold on a minute. Don’t be disappointed if it 
shouldn’t prove to be the man. La Seur is a com¬ 
mon enough name, and there are over two millions 
and a half of people in Paris to draw from. Here’s 
page fifty-three; now let me see what it says.” 

The two men leaned over the book as they 
scanned the page before them. Then they read: 

“Philip La Seur, placed under police surveillance by 
order of the commissary June 14, 18—.” 

“We have him!” exclaimed D’Auburon, in a tone 
of triumph. “ We have him now, for certain.” 

“Not too fast, my friend; not too fast. Let’s see 

✓ 

what this footnote is.” 
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At the bottom of the page was written in red 
ink: 

“Toulon, seventeen years, forgery, Nov. 20,18—.” 

An expression of intense disappointment spread 
itself over the face of the detective. D’Auburon, 
also, understood. Philip La Seur, convicted of the 
crime of forgery in 18 —could have served out but 
little more than half his sentence. Consequently, he 
could have had no hand in the commission of the 
crime. 

For a few minutes both men were entirely non¬ 
plussed. At length Cassagne, who had again been 
thinking deeply, exclaimed: 

“I shall not be satisfied until I have examined the 
state papers relating to this trial, at the conclusion 
of which Philip La Seur was sent to Toulon.” 

“You will waste your time,” replied D’Auburon. 

“I shall not. How do you know there may not 
have been a commutation of sentence? ” 

“I must confess that did not even occur to me.” 

“Well, it occurred to me; and in any event it will be 
time well spent to look over the record of the trial. 
Philip La Seur may have called witnesses to testify 
in his own behalf—to speak for instance of his 
former good character—and who knows what we 
may learn from them?” 
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“That is so; when do you propose to make the 
examination ? 99 

“Right away. Go out and get a cab, while I take 
down the number of the case and put away these 
books.” 

“And then we go from here—” 

“ To the Palais de Justice .” 

As they were about to step into a cab, a news¬ 
boy approached them crying: 

“Horrible murder! A body found in the Seine ! 99 

“Buy a paper, D’Auburon,” said Cassagne, as he 
leaped into the vehicle. “It is the Petit Journal I 
want. It is always reliable.” 

D’Auburon did as requested, and jumping into 
the cab after his friend, spread the sheet just wet 
from the press out upon his knees. 

“ MonDieu !” he ejaculated, “this plot thickens 

with a vengeance. Whom do you think the 
murdered man is ? ” 

“I cannot guess.” 

“It is Yougeot, the detective whom the prefect of 
police placed on the track of Jules Chabot.” 
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It was not a voluminous document, the report of 
the trial and conviction of Philip La Seur. To be 
sure, no one from a perusal of it could have argued 
the identity of the prisoner in the case with the 
Philip Graham, of Belliers. But were the facts 
gleaned from the evidence conclusive? Certainly 
not. There were points of identity, however, which 
were quite marked; the age of the prisoner nearly 
corresponded with that of the man they were look¬ 
ing for; he had not been all his life in Paris; he had 
neither father nor mother living—but beyond that 
there was little enough about his family history. 
The court had offered to appoint a lawyer to defend 
him, which offer the prisoner had refused and had 
made a not unable speech in his own behalf, which 
in all likelihood had been the means of sensibly 
influencing the court, for in pronouncing sentence, 
the judge had expressed his regret that the prisoner 
had misused his talents to commit the crime with 
which he stood charged. 

Though he examined all the papers connected 
with the case, Cassagne was unable to discover 
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anything by which the identity of the two persons 
could be more fully established. 

“We have yet the locket/’ he said, at length, 
“which perhaps may help us.” 

“But it is the locket of Henry, not Philip Graham,” 
said D’Auburon. 

“I have not forgotten that,” replied the detective. 
“But a family likeness is a strong thing sometimes. 
This portrait of Henry Graham is undoubtedly a 
good likeness. Recollect that Dr. Mason, the 
laundress, the janitor at Blois and the priest at 
Belliers have all recognized it as his portrait. It 
was taken when he was quite a young man. Some¬ 
times father and son, at the same age, very closely 
resemble each other. If there should be a strong 
likeness between the portrait and Philip La Seur 
whom should you take the latter to be? ” 

“Why Philip Graham, of course, as we have all 
along hoped; but what of that? We have no por¬ 
trait with which to compare it.” 

“You forget,” replied Cassagne, “the admirable 
collection of photographs at police headquarters.” 

“Which is under the strict surveillance of the pre¬ 
fect of police. Do you suppose he would allow us to 
look at them, when our success means his defeat ? 
Not exactly; why, we could never get beyond the 
door.” 
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“I will take care of that,” replied M. Cassagne, 
and he whispered something in D’Auburon’s ear. 

“What, why you would not dare, would you 1 ” 

“ Dare ? You wait and see 1 ” 

s 

“Can I help you?” 

“No, you would only be in the way. I shall leave 
you now. When I meet you to-morrow, I shall 
have either failed, or the portrait will be in my pos¬ 
session.” 

As Charles D’Auburon left the Palais de Justice , he 
muttered to himself: 

“It is a most daring project, and if it fails it will 
bring such ridicule upon us that we should be the 
laughing-stock of Paris.” 

He had half a mind to return and endeavor to 
dissuade his friend from putting the plan which he 
had confided to him, into execution. He was not 
at all offended that the detective had told him merely 
the outline of this plan, and had determined to 
carry it out unaided and alone. It was character¬ 
istic of the man, that when any particularly perilous 
venture was to be essayed, Cassagne voluntarily 
assumed all the risk, nor would he suffer the most 
trusted and intimate of his friends to share it with 
him. 

We shall now leave D’Auburon to return to his 
apartments, where he busied himself with his yet 
unfinished chapter on Fouch£, and accompany M. 
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Cassagne, who, on parting with his friend, buttoned 
up his coat with the air of a man who prepares 
himself for energetic action, and passing across the 
river, plunged into the most intricate recesses of the 
Latin Quarter. 

Before crossing the river, however, M. Cassagne 
had stopped at a famous confectioner’s and 
purchased a box of bon-bons. What did M. Cas¬ 
sagne want with such things? Ah! M. Alfred, 
where are you going and whom are they for ? Wait, 
and we shall see. 
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Arrived at a house in the Rue Battiney, M. Cas- 
sagne stepped inside the hallway and pressed his 
finger on a small white button. The sound of an 
electric bell ringing upstairs was almost immediately 
followed by a voice exclaiming down the speaking 
tube: 

“Who is there?” 

“Is that Madame Cresson?” inquired the detec¬ 
tive, in a low but distinct voice. 

“It is.” 

“I am Alfred Cassagne. Let me come upstairs. I 
want to see you about important business.” 

A clanging sound was heard, and a black door 
which had hitherto prevented ingress to the stair¬ 
way, released by a spring, swung slowly back upon 
its hinges. The detective stepped onto the stairs, 
and, closing the door after him with some care> 
ascended to the second story. 

A small, dark-complexioned woman, apparently 
about twenty-five years of age, opened the door of 
one of the apartments, and invited him to enter. 

289 
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The room was neatly furnished and was evidently 
one of a suite. At a table near one of the windows 
a little girl sat doing sums on a slate. She had the 
black hair of her mother; a beautiful, saucy, piquant 
mouth; eyes of a deep, scintillating blue; and a little 
figure that was the very perfection of childish grace. 

She arose on the entrance of the detective, and ran 
toward him, holding out both hands. 

4 ‘Ah! Papa Alfred, how do you do? ” she exclaimed. 
“Have you brought me some bon-bons?” 

“ A kiss first/* cried the detective, lifting her in his 
arms. 

Mile. Cfcleste Cresson having complied by placing 
both arms around his neck and putting her charm¬ 
ing mouth to his, he set her down on the floor and 
bade her search for the bon-bons, in the course of 
which she brought to light a great many articles of 
Papa Cassagne’s peculiar calling, all of which she 
placed in her apron, declaring she would never sur¬ 
render them. 

At last, having found her bon-bons, her playmate 
was at liberty to address himself to the young 
mother, who all this time had been standing by clap¬ 
ping her hands, and seemingly evincing as much 
delight, when a wig or a pair of handcuffs yras 
unearthed from the depths of the detective’s capa¬ 
cious pockets, as the child herself. 
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Mme. Rosa Cresson, from whose face all trace of 
amusement had now vanished, and who sat easily in 
her chair prepared to listen to the detective, was a 
woman with a history. Married at an early age 
and cruelly deserted by her husband, she had been 
thrown upon her own resources. There were many 
occupations open to her by which she could have 
earned a living. She could have found employment 
in dressmaking had she chosen, for she was an expert 
with her needle. She could have taught the piano, 
or set up as a translator of foreign documents, for 
she was a very fine linguist. Her personal charms 
and accomplishments were great enough to have 
induced many a theatrical manager to take her u[', 
and probably she would have drifted on to the stage 
if it had not been for a slight incident which turned 
her from it, and presenting an opening in an entirely 
new field, decided her to adopt her present calling. 

One day she had entered the Bon Marche to do 
some shopping. She had made her purchases, paid 

for them and had reached the door when a heavy 

# 

hand was laid upon her shoulder. Turning, she was 
confronted by one of the floor-walkers, who accused 
her of taking a piece of silk from the counter. Indig¬ 
nant at the charge, she made an impassioned appeal, 
on the spur of the moment, to a gentleman standing 
near. Her appeal was successful. The gentleman 
accompanied her into the office of the manager, 
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became voucher for her honesty, and offered if given 
half an hour’s time to produce the stolen property. 
The time was accorded him, and he left the office, to 
return with the piece of silk in question, which he 
had compelled a notorious female shop-lifter to dis¬ 
gorge just as she was being bowed out by an obse¬ 
quious shopman to her carriage. 

“You had better strike the Marquise de Brabant 
from your books, monsieur,” he had observed, lacon¬ 
ically, when the manager insisted that one of his 
best customers had been insulted. 

“That woman’s real name is Bergeret. I thought 
everybody knew her. Now you will please pay this 
lady five hundred francs, and let her come with me. 
I can promise you she will institute no action for 

damages.” 

The manager was thunderstruck. 

“Who are you? ” he gasped. 

“I am Alfred Cassagne; you may have heard of 
me. Good morning.” 

Then he took little Celeste Cresson in his arms and, 
accompanied by the grateful young mother, left the 
store. She was half fainting when he lifted her into 
a cab. He felt that it would be sheer brutality to 
leave her. He seated himself beside her, and bade 
the driver seek the address she gave him. On the 
way Mme. Cresson sat up and told him her sad his- 
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tory. She must find work soon, she confessed, for 
her money was nearly exhausted. 

Then it was that he told her how to enter a new 
profession. 

“The proprietors of all those large stores would 
give you business, if I spoke to them. I also will 
give you employment.” 

That’s how Mme. Cresson became a female 
detective, and at the time of this interview had 
become the most famous in her line in Paris. 
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Alfred Cassagnb remained in earnest conversa¬ 
tion with Mme. Cresson for upward of two hours. 
During that period the young woman several times 
retired to the privacy of her bed-chamber and as 
many times emerged therefrom, reappearing upon the 
last occasion dressed in full street-costume, and 
having her dark hair entirely concealed with a pro¬ 
fusion of blonde, flufly ringlets. 

She had on a rather loud, plaid dress, a traveling 
cape of Scotch woolen, and a bonnet very plainly 
trimmed. Plain gold ear-rings were in her ears, and 
in her hand she carried a silk umbrella and a small 
traveling bag. On her feet were a pair of broad, 
large-heeled shoes and over those white gaiters 
which twinkled in and out from under her petticoats 
as she walked up and down the room. Celeste 
looked on wonderingly and ate her bon-bons. 

M. Cassagne examined her mother with the eye of 
a critic. 

“You’ll do,” he said, presently, “all but the gait¬ 
ers. I don’t think those white gaiters have reached 
London yet.” 
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“Oh, monsieur is mistaken, I am sure,” replied 
Mme. Cresson, with enthusiasm. “I was on Regent 
street not two weeks ago. You know I went over 
there on the Peter Robinson case. They were very 
generally worn.” 

“You are wrong, all the same. I was over there 
myself lately. Gaiters were worn, it is true, but in 
much darker shades. London is always six months 
behind Paris, and New York six months behind 
London in such matters. Now, don’t contradict 
me, child. The demi-mondaine of the Haymarket 
and Piccadilly circus may have adopted them, per¬ 
haps ; they are the first to copy our styles; but the 
English ladies are not yet wearing them.” 

Mmei Cresson urged the point no further. Turn¬ 
ing to her maid, she said: 

“Bring me my dark gray gaiters, Nanon; they are 
a year, at least, out of fashion in Paris, monsieur. I 
hope they will satisfy you.” 

“You think I am very hard to please,” remarked 
Cassagne. “I may be so. I know the kind of man 
I have to deal with in Victor Lablanche, the prefect 
of police. I will call for you to-morrow at ten 
o’clock. In the meantime I have quite a deal to 
attend to.” 

He took his hat, kissed little Celeste good-by, and, 
descending by the stairway, opened the black door 
and passed out onto the street. 
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“I love Papa Cassagne," cried little Celeste, as she 
stood by the window watching the retreating form 
of the gentleman who bought the bon-bons. Then 
looking up at her mother she added: 

" You love him, too, don't you, mamma?" 

“Celeste is a goose," said Mme. Cresson, her 
charming cheek tinged with color, ">and geese 
mustn’t ask foolish questions." 

M. Cassagne pursued his way still further into the 
intricacies of the Latin Quarter. At last he stopped 
before a small shop, pushed up the latch of the door 
and entered. A large, stout man, with a pen behind his 
ear, was seated at a high desk, with a pile of proof 
in front of him. He nodded familiarly to the detec¬ 
tive, got off his stool and at once conducted him into 
a private office. 

"Ha! Monsieur Cassagne," he exclaimed. "What 
can I do for you to-day? " 

"I have two small jobs for you. It’s simply to 
set two lines of type, and print me half a dozen 
sheets of note paper; also a couple of cards. I will 
pay you well for it. Can you do it personally, so 
that no one else will know what you are doing? and 
can you do it right away ? " 

"I can. Write out what you wish printed. Here 
is a pen and some paper." 

"I want you to set up this," said Cassagne, as he 
handed his copy to the printer. "Set it up in English 
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type, and strike it off on English paper. I will wait 
here for it, and with your permission smoke my 
cigar.” 

Twenty minutes later M. Cassagne was on the 
street. In his pocket, neatly packed between sheets 
of tissue paper to prevent their “setting off,” were 
six sheets of note paper, and on the top right-hand 
corner of each were printed the words, in bold Eng¬ 
lish type: 

“office of 

“SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE 

“SCOTLAND YARD, 

“London, W. C.” 

He also bore two cards which read: 

“Mr. George Russell, 

“36 Eaton Square.” 

Cassagne jumped into a cab and drove home. 
Arrived there he took off his hat and coat and washed 
his hands carefully. Then he took down from an 
upper shelf an old letter file, and turning to the letter 
“H,” drew out a letter addressed to himself, which 
was written in a large English hand. Next he took 
from the pocket of his coat the six sheets of paper 
and the two cards. The latter he put into a card 
case by themselves; the former he put on the table. 

Then he got a pen and some ink and went to work, 
laboriously but skillfully. After spoiling three sheet® 
of paper he produced something he was satisfied 
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with. Taking the letter to the window he held it to 
the light, as if admiring his own handiwork, and 
read as follows: 

“office of 

“SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE, 

“SCOTLAND YARD, 

“London, W. C., July 6, 18—. 

“Victor Lablanchb, Es£., Prefect of Police, Paris, 
France. 

“Dear Sir:— This will introduce to you Mr. George Rus¬ 
sell, a friend of mine, who with his wife intends making a 
pleasure trip on the continent. 

“ Any courtesy that you can extend to Mr. Russell during 
his visit in Paris will be highly appreciated by me. 

“Yours very truly, . 

“James T. Henderson, 

“Supt. Police.” 

u That’s about perfect,” soliloquised the detective, 
" because it transgresses every known rule of French 
letter writing, and that alone stamps it as English. 
The ‘Esquire’ is particularly good. Englishmen, 

even of education, are perpetually making that mis- 

\ 

take when addressing letters to this country. 
‘Paris, France,’ also is not bad. M. Henderson 
would doubtless be careful lest his friend Mr. Russell 
should present it at Paris, Kentucky, or Paris, 
Texas.” 
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It was eleven o’clock. The morning had been an 
unusually busy one with M. Lablanche, the prefect 
of police. Ever since eight o’clock he had been hard 
at work adjusting the affairs of his department. 
His correspondence-had fallen sadly behind him; his 
duties in a manner had been neglected; and all 
because that provoking problem " Who shot Madame 
Roupell?” required so much time, trouble and 
thought to its elucidation. 

His breakfast hour had almost arrived, and he 
could have peace. In thirty minutes the bouillon and 
the roti, which his soul loved, would be on the table. 
M. Lablanche invariably had his breakfast brought 
in on a tray from a neighboring restaurant. 

A rap at the door. Ha, the waiter was early this 
morning. Never mind, he was very hungry. Ah! 
sacre bleu! it was not that fellow Jacques after all. 
It was simply a man with a card. 

“An English milord,” said the doorkeeper, “with 
a lady.” 

Victor Lablanche had a perfect horror of curiosity 
seekers. The English tourist was especially his 
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abomination. They were so inquisitive, and at the 
same time so stoical. Nothing ever surprised them. 
They were so undemonstrative and cold. 

“I cannot see them,** he snapped out. “I am very 
busy. You must make my excuses.” 

But in the trousers’ pocket of the doorkeeper there 
lay at that minute one of the broad gold pieces of 
France, which the astute milord had bestowed upon 
him. A sense that he was in some way to earn it, 
prompted the doorkeeper to say: 

“They are quite nice looking persons, monsieur, 
and they appear very anxious to see you.” Then he 
added, as the prefect still hesitated, “The place is in 
splendid order since monsieur went the rounds. It 
was never in better shape to show to visitors.” 

The doorkeeper knew the prefect’s weak spot. He 
prided himself on the discipline of his subordinates 
and the perfect order every where prevailing through¬ 
out his department. A pleased smile overspread the 
great man’s features. 

“ Well,” he said, at length, “you may show them 
in, and, when you have done so, run around to the 
restaurant and tell them to keep my breakfast warm 
until I send for it.” 

The prefect had hardly time to place himself in the 
dignified attitude in which it was his custom to 
receive his callers, when the door swung open, and a 
gentleman, unmistakably English and carrying in 
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his gloved hands a tall silk hat, and the inevitable 
umbrella of the rain-afflicted Briton, entered the 
apartment. He was accompanied by a lady whose 
grace of carriage, and really handsome face, accent¬ 
uated if anything in the eyes of the Frenchman the 
villainous fit of all her garments. 

“ There should be a law passed to compel such 
people to employ Parisian dressmakers. But even 
then they would never look like ourwomen,” was his 
inward comment, as he arose, and with the polite¬ 
ness of his race bowed low as he received his visitors. 

*'‘Monsieur le prefect, I presume,” said the gentle¬ 
man, in French which was simply execrable. " I have 
the honor of addressing Monsieur Lablanche, the 
prefect of the Parisian police ?” 


“I am he, monsieur.” 

“Fermit me to present you to my wife, Madame 
Russell—Monsieur Victor Lablanche.” 


The Frenchman bowed more gallantly than ever. 
Really, notwithstanding their gaucheries, these Eng¬ 
lish women were quite charming. In fact the prefect 
was agreeably surprised with his visitors. The Eng¬ 


lishman’s manner was perfect. With his native dig¬ 
nity was blended a delightful air of deference and 
politeness. Notwithstanding his villainous pronun¬ 
ciation of the French language,he managed to make 
himself clearly understood. The evident cordiality 
of his manner thawed whatever reserve the prefect 
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had sought to hedge himself in with. His heart 
quite warmed to the intelligent Londoner. 

“I have the great fortune to be the bearer of a let¬ 
ter to you, monsieur,” he said, “from the superin¬ 
tendent of police at Scotland Yard, our mutual 
friend, Mr. James T. Henderson.” 

44 1 am delighted to see anyone who comes to me 
introduced by Monsieur Henderson , 19 replied the pre¬ 
fect. 

He scarcely glanced at the letter. There was metal 
more attractive in Mme. Russell, who with glowing 

0 

cheeks, and sparkling eyes, sat beside her husband. 

44 Have you been long in the city ? Where are you 
staying! At the Grand hotel? A Jittle noisy, per¬ 
haps, but very magnificent. I hope they made you 
comfortable. If not the proprietor is a particular 
friend of mine—” 

But Mme. Russell stopped him. 44 Monsieur is very 
kind, but we have been treated excellently. We have 
rooms over the entresol . We have nothing in the 
world to complain of.” 

It was the first time she had spoken. Her pro¬ 
nunciation, was, if possible, more execrable than her 
husband’s. It was, however, singularly musical and 
sweet. The Frenchman inclined his head gallantly. 

It would have been no trouble at all to see that 
madame had the best accommodations. Hotel 
keepers in Paris were sometimes so unmindful of the 
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comforts of transient foreign visitors. He was afraid 
he had but little to show them after the magnificent 
department of his friend, M. Henderson, in London. 
Still he should be happy to place himself at their dis- 
posal. What would they like to see first ? 

“ Oh, the rogues’ gallery, by all means,” suggested 
Mme. Russell, enthusiastically. 

“Or your splendid Bertillon system of measure¬ 
ment for prisoners, which you have brought to such 
perfection in Paris,” added her husband. 

It was a telling compliment, because it was true. 
M. Lablanche had been indeed the first to adopt the 
Bertillon system, and under his supervision it had 
attained a marvelous degree of accuracy and perfec¬ 
tion. He had taken the raw theory of a prison 
reformer, and reduced it to a practical science. 

“Our rogues’ gallery is not as extensive as it used 
to be,” he explained. “Since the adoption of the 
system of measurements we have not photographed 
any but the most notorious criminals. You can 
probably see more pictures in London. However, I 
will show you some of the most important.” 

He led the way into a square, high-ceiled chamber, 
lighted from the roof only, the walls of which were 
literally covered with portraits of the desperadoes 
of France. 

9 

“You see we have them arranged alphabetically, 
and here is an index-book on the table for instant 
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reference. Opposite each name, you see, I have placed 
the Bertillon measurement of all those prisoners who 
have come here since the adoption of that system. 
There they are, men and women, from all classes of 
society, and of every degree of crime and misfor¬ 
tune.” 

The fair English woman seemed strangely moved. 

“Poor creatures,” she murmured, softly, as her 
little hand rested involuntarily on the officer’s coat> 
sleeve. 

The prefect regarded her admiringly. Tears of 
genuine pity were in her bright, laughing eyes. 

“But it is strangely interesting,” she added. “Oh! 
monsieur, please show me one or two of the most 
desperate and relate their history.” 

The prefect turned to M. Russell. The Englishman 
was evidently deeply engrossed in the index, hunt¬ 
ing up the characters for himself, in his independent 
English fashion. 

“No, I don’t want to hear the histories,” he said, 
looking up from the book, with a cordial smile. 
“I’m perfectly happy. But Mrs. Russell is an enthu¬ 
siast on criminal heroes. She would be for raising a 
monument to Jack Sheppard and Dick Turpin, if I 
would allow her.” 

“It is a sad thing to have a brutal husband,” cried 
madame, with a pretty pout, as she w’ent across the 

S 

room on the arm of the prefect. “Let us leave him 
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to his own devices, monsieur, since lie says lie is 
happy, and amuse ourselves.” 

The susceptible M. Lablanche was in the seventh 
heaven. He was entirely at the service of mad- 
ame. So he proceeded to regale her with short 
sketches of his favorite malefactors, and madame 
looked on and laughed or became sad, just at the 
proper time. 

They had completed the circuit of the room and 
were near the door again. M. Russell was still 
investigating on his own account. 

Mme. Russell, the pressure of her little hand still 
upon the arm of her gallant conductor, looked up 
imploringly at him with those fatal eyes. 

“Oh! monsieur,” she said, “do show me some of 
the prisoners.” 

“It is not a pleasing sight for madame,” feebly pro¬ 
tested the prefect. It was a rule of his never to leave 
a stranger alone in the rogues’ gallery. Pictures 
had been abstracted before now by relic hunters. 
Still a friend of the London superintendent of police^ 
and a man so evidently to be trusted; it would be all 
right. Besides it would give him another five min¬ 
utes of the society of madame. As many another 
man in his place would have done, he took Mme. 
Russell to see the prisoners. 

Ten minutes later, with a thousand thanks, the 
cordial Englishman and his wife took their leave, and 
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monsieur le prefect of police returned to his room 
and to breakfast. 

The recollection of madame’s bright eyes did not 
spoil his appetite. He ate heartily. He had been 
invited to call upon them in London. He must cer¬ 
tainly accept that invitation, even if he had to brave 
the terrors of the channel. 

Just then his eye fell upon an umbrella which had 
been left standing in the corner of the room. 

“ An Englishman forget his umbrella! That is very 
strange,” he thought to himself. 

He reached forward and touched an electric but¬ 
ton. 

“Take that umbrella around to the Grand hotel,” 
was his order to the man who answered his summons. 
“Here is the name, ‘Mr. George Russell.’ He is stay¬ 
ing there with his wife.” 

Then he went on eating his breakfast. He finished 
it, and the waiter came in and cleared the things 
away. Still he kept pondering. 

“It is very strange. When did an Englishman for¬ 
get his umbrella before, I wonder? ” 

Then he opened a ledger and plunged into some 
accounts. He was behind in his reports to the sec¬ 
retary of finance. 

The door opened, and the man he had dispatched 
to the Grand hotel stood there, that infernal umbrella 
in his hand. 
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“ There is no such person as Monsieur George Rus¬ 
sell,” he said, “staying at the Grand hotel.” 

His tone was positive, and carried conviction 
with it. 

With a bound M. Lablanche left his chair, and 
rushing down the passage plunged into the rogues’ 
gallery. Glancing around the room his experienced 
eye at once perceived that a photograph was miss¬ 
ing. Over the space it occupied was the number of 
the portrait. 

To turn to the number on the index was but the 
work of a moment. It was the portrait of Philip 
La Seur, sent to the prisons of Toulon on a seventeen 

year sentence. 

0 

*‘Milles tonnerres!” he exclaimed, and putting on 
his hat he dashed for the telegraph office, and sent a 
telegram to Scotland Yard, London. 

“Did you write letter to me introducing George Russell 

% 

and wife,of 36 Eaton Square? Important. Wire answer.” 

In an hour he had it. 

“Have no friend named George Russell. Lord Lansdowne 
resides at No. 36. Russell probably an imposter.” 

“Yes, he must have been an imposter,” exclaimed 
the prefect, savagely, “ but who he was and what was 
his object in stealing La Seur’s portrait, passes my 
comprehension. * 9 

17 
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“A comparison of this portrait with the minia¬ 
ture in the locket,” remarked M. Cassagne, “now 
convinces me beyond a donbt that Philip La Seur 
and Philip Graham are one and the same person. 
His Bertillon measurements, which I have carefully 
noted down, are at present of but little U9e to us, 
but as a means of identification should we hereafter 
succeed in running him to earth, they may prove 
invaluable. Beyond any question whatever, we may 
now assume that Philip Graham is in some way con¬ 
nected with the murder of Madame Roupell.” 

Charles D’Auburon stared at his friend in speech¬ 
less surprise as he uttered these words. 

# 

“I think your experience of yesterday must have 
turned your head,” he said, at last. “Therehas been 
no commutation of Philip La Seur’s sentence. Being 
still a prisoner at Toulon, how is it possible for him 
to have been connected with the mystery of Ville- 
neuve ? My dear friend, I beg of you not to think 
any more of this case to-day. You need a rest. You 
have been taxing your brain too much.” 
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“And you, my dear Charles,” retorted Cassagne, 
“have been taxing your brain too little. You think 
that because there is no commutation of sentence 
recorded in the case of this Philip La Seur that he is 
still in the custody of the prison officials at Toulon? ” 

“Most decidedly.” 

“Well, you are very much off, my friend. Philip 
La Seur broke prison nearly five years ago, and he 
has never yet been retaken.” 

“Impossible, escape from Toulon prison! I will 
not believe it. It is the most strongly fortified of 
any penal establishment in France.” 

“Perhaps; but here is a convincing proof of it. 
Look at this footnote, copied from the register of 
Monsieur Lablanche; ‘Escaped from Toulon, Feb. 
10, 18—/ and under it every year since is marked: 

4 This prisoner is still at large. 1 

“Besides that,” added M. Cassagne, laughing, 
4 ‘the prefect related the history of this particular 
prisoner to my supposed wife, Madame Cresson, as 
one of the most daring escapes on record.” 

“Well, of course that settles it,” exclaimed D’Aubu- 
ron. “No, I don’t want any more proof. You over¬ 
whelm me as it is. But what is the next step which 
you propose to take? ” 

“I now intend to find,” replied M. Cassagne, with 
the utmost deliberation, “Philip La Seur, alias 
Philip Graham, late of Toulon, and who may be, 
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while we are talking, at the present moment, in 
Paris, and only waiting for this murder to blow 
over to come forward and claim his share of his 
aunt’s fortune.” 

“But who,” remarked D’Auburon, “may not be in 
Paris at all; but may perhaps be in Rio Janeiro, for 
all we know to the contrary. You must not forget 
that in these days of lightning-express trains, and 
ocean greyhounds, one can travel a good waj r in 
three weeks—especially if one has money in one’s 
pocket. ” 

“Philip Graham never left Paris,” answered the 
detective, “ of that I feel convinced. A man who could 
escape from Toulon is too smart a fellow not to 
know he is safest when he remains right at home. 
Besides, when he committed this murder he was in a 
condition of financial desperation. He did not have 
plenty of money, as you seem to suppose.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“It has since transpired that Madame Roupell had, 
besides the loose bank-notes found in her escretoire, 
a considerable sum of money in her chamber. That 
sum of money disappeared on the night of the mur¬ 
der. I believe that murderer was Philip Graham. I 
believe he took that money. I believe, if we wait 
long enough, he will come forward and declare him¬ 
self, for the purpose of claiming his share of Madame 
Roupell’s property.” 
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“Well, why not wait a bit and give him a chance?” 

“Because, simpleton, justice won’t wait. If we 
don’t prove she’s altogether wrong, she’ll have 
Charles Van Lith’s head under the axe of her guillo¬ 
tine before two more months are passed. It would 
be a poor satisfaction for his friends if we failed to 
avert such a calamity, and brought in our evidence 
i n time only to prove that the government had killed 
an innocent man.” 

“You are right, of course,” assented D’Auburon. 
“What is the next step you propose to take? Say, 
by the by, excuse the digression, but Madame Cres- 
son’s a mighty pretty woman, isn’t she?” 

M. Cassagne utterly ignored the reference toMme. 
Cresson. 

“Thenext step,” he replied, “will be to call on 
Madame La Seur. It is not unlikely that Philip 
Graham, after his escape from Toulon, went to see 
her.” 

“But it is quite unlikely that she would give us 
any clew to the whereabouts of one who was almost 
a sontoher. Besides, I thought you said you could n’t 
find Madame La Seur.” 

“I had some difficulty at first; but I have had one 
of my men on the track for the past two days. He 
now reports her as residing in Belleville. I shall move 
up into that neighborhood to-night, and commence 
my investigations. In the meantime I want you to 
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continue to watch Monsieur Chabot and report 
what steps our deluded friend the prefect of police is 
taking.” 

So they parted, Cassagne to his lodgings to assume 
such a dress as would harmonize with the humble 
quarters of the town where he proposed to pursue 
his investigations, D’Auburon to his club, where he 
had an appointment with M. Jules Chabot, and in 
whose company he would presently repair to the 
drawing-rooms of the Vicomte and Vicomtesse de 
Valiar. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Belleyelle is the Whitechapel of Paris. With its 
sturdy toilers are mixed a population as miserable 
in many respects and quite as degraded and pauper¬ 
ised as can be found in the east end of the great Eng¬ 
lish metropolis. In gigantic shops and factories, 
thousands of wretched ones slave from early morn¬ 
ing until night for a pittance so miserable as barely 
to support life. There are others who have noteven 
this meagre support to depend on, and who seek 
amid the dark and devious ways of crime the means 
of eking out a precarious livelihood. There are some 
streets in Belleville so infested by this class, that it 
is deemed entirely unsafe for decent people to trav¬ 
erse them. They are Parisian rivals of the Petti¬ 
coat lane of London or the Baxter street of New 
York; and harbor within their hideous precincts the 
most depraved and fallen of the inhabitants of Paris. 

The Rue Banquiere was crowded throughout its 
length—nearly a quarter of a mile—with the more 
respectable of the citizens of Belleville. It was Satur¬ 
day night, and nearly eight o’clock. The pavements 
were thronged with people engaged in purchasing 
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their household supplies for Sunday. Large, sturdy 
women, in checked aprons and sabots, jostled against 
tired mechanics, grimed with the accumulations of 
a week of toil. Innumerable shops lighted with 
flaring petroleum lamps, lined the thoroughfare. An 
interminable row of huckster-carts occupied the cen¬ 
ter of the narrow street. Everyone who had a sou 
to spend seemed to have flocked to the Rue Ban- 
quiere. 

At about half past eight, anyone who had taken 
the trouble to look, might have seen enter the Rue 
Banquiere by its western end, a man dressed in rough 
garments, who looked like a well-to-do workman, 
with his heavy shoes and lime-bespattered corduroys. 
He wore no collar on his check cotton shirt, but 
around his throat was loosely tied a red pocket hand¬ 
kerchief. A bag containing a few tools was slung 
over his shoulder. He puffed complacently at a clay 
pipe as he walked along, quietly observant of the 

crowd through which he unceremoniously shouldered 

% 

his way. 

% 

Presently he stopped, ostensibly to purchase some 
fruit, which a hawker in one of the barrows in the 
middle of the street was vociferously offering for 
sale. As he stood there chatting in a friendly way 
with the peddler, however, his gaze was in reality 
fixed upon a scene before him unique even among the 
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curious phases of life to be encountered in the Rue 
Banquiere. 

In a shop which in point of size was double at least 
that of either of its adjoining neighbors, a crowd of 
the very poorest of Belleville had gathered. There 
must have been thirty or forty men, women and chil¬ 
dren inside the doors, at the very least, and as many 
more waiting outside on the pavement. 

Over this shop swung a sigh-board, on both sides 
of which was painted the figure of a man-cook, in a 
white cap and apron, industriously carving an 
unnaturally red round of beef; and underneath, 
apparently unharmed by the steam and the gravy, 
for it was plainly to be read, was the democratic 
legend, “I carve for the people.’* 

Inside the shop a gentleman similarly habited, but 
a trifle less corpulent and dignified than his counter¬ 
feit presentment on the sign, was at that moment 
actually engaged in the very occupation which the 
legend advertised. He was engaged in carving for 
the people. 

In place, however, of operating upon a round of 
beef, he was engaged in slicing, with great rapidity, 
a meat pudding. This pudding itself, apart from the 
hungry crowd waiting to devour it, was an object 
worth looking at. It was at least five feet long and 
as thick as a ship’s cable. As the cook cut off a 
slice, a stout woman of about fifty-five years of age 
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would seize it, wrap it up in a piece of newspaper, 
and hand it to someone in the crowd, not letting go 
of the appetizing morsel, however, until she had 
received in exchange therefor two sous in copper, a 
great heap of which coins lay in a drawer beside her. 

The workman at the huckster’s barrow finished 
his apple and bought another. The intent gaze 
which he kept fixed upon the cook-shop at length 
attracted the attention of the vender. 

41 You seem to be amused,” he said. “Have you 
never seen a pudding cut up before? ” 

44 Not such a pudding as that,” replied the man with 
the bag. 44 It’s quite a sight, ain’t it? Why, there’s 
another.” 

44 That’s nothing. They’ll keep that thing up for 
an hour yet. Old Mother Mechant’s puddings have 
a reputation, I tell you, in the Rue Banquiere.” 

44 The shop, then, belongs to Madame Meehant, 
who, I suppose, is that old lady ? ” 

“Yes, and not only the shop, but the house as well. 
She has not been cutting up puddings all these years 
for nothing. She’s a pretty good-hearted woman, 
though, and nobody begrudges her her money. In 
the wintertime she lets me sell hot pies right in front 
of her shop here, though it’s against her own trade.” 

The glare of the petroleum lamps flickered up less 
brightly. The night crept on apace. The fierce glare 
of the street changed to a dingy twilight. It was as 
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if the footlights had been turned half-way down in 
some realistic melodrama. The crowd melted away 
at last. 

Only the stub end of one of the puddings remained 
on the greasy counter. The drawer was piled full of 
sous. A wretched woman, gaunt with famine, was 
the only customer left. She was bargaining for a 
bone with which to make soup. Her two starving 
children, clinging to her tattered gown, eyed with 
wistful looks the remnant of the pudding; but it was 
a luxury beyond their mother’s means. 

The workman took up his bag, and nodding good¬ 
night to the huckster, crossed over into the shop. 
The man in the cap and apron was resting from his 
labors. The workman called to him and he came up 
to the counter. 

“A slice of pudding,” said the workman. 

The man in the cap and apron cut it. 

“There’s no more paper,” he said. “You’ll have 
to take it in your hands. It’s nearly cold now, any¬ 
way. Why didn’t you come in when it was hot? It 
was grand then, I tell you.” 

The wretched mites clinging to the tattered skirts ' 
of their mother, moved reluctantly toward the door. 
The woman had secured her bone. Soup in the 
immediate future was of course excellent; but here 
was meat pudding being eaten under their very eyes. 
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They would have liked to stay a while. Perhaps the 
workman would have dropped some. . 

“You are right/’ said the man with the bag. 
“ These puddings are better hot. Here, little girl. 
I’ve—I’ve lost my appetite.” 

“Give it to me,” cried the gaunt woman. “I will 
divide it fairly.” 

“No, let the children have that,” replied the man 
with the bag. “ Cut another slice for madame.” 

The cook in the cap and apron hesitated. 

“It will cost you two sous . Though it is cold, we 
cannot sell it for less,” he said. 

“Nevermind the price,” responded the workman, 
recklessly. “I have just finished a good job. Here 
are ten sous; give her the rest of the pudding.” 

The woman put the stub end of it into her apron 
and burst into tears. Even the man with the cap 
and apron was affected; but it was at the generosity 
of the man with the bag. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

It was getting late. The Rue Banquiere was 
becoming deserted. The hucksters outside had cov¬ 
ered up their wares and were beginning to take their 
departure. 

The man with the bag, however, still loitered in 
the cook shop. He had made a few purchases, and 

I 

had chatted pleasantly with the man in the cap and 
apron on the latest local sensation, the raiding of 
Heirs Kitchen, which had resulted in the death of 
two officers who had been rash enough to enter that 
notorious resort. 

“Not but what it serves them right,” remarked 
the man with the bag. “Why don’t these swells of 
the police let Belleville folks alone? ” 

“And they must have known the kind of place 
into which they were going,” added madame, speak¬ 
ing for the first time. 

% 

The man with the bag applauded her sentiments. 
Of course they did. Madame was a woman of good 
sense. If madame had her way, perhaps, she would 
have the police let the people of Belleville alone alto¬ 
gether, and never come near them. 
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Madame was emphatic that she would, “for some 
of the worst of them were her best customers,** she 
remarked, laughing. 

“Honesty was not always the best policy,** said 
the man with the bag. He knew it from experience. 

Madame said she had many such, who bought of 
her. What line was he in? 

“The door and window business,** replied the man 
with the bag, significantly. 

The cook and madame both laughed heartily at 
this. 

“I thought you were not in a straight line when I 
first saw you,” said the cook. 

“How so? ** inquired the bogus workman. 

“Your hands ain’t rough enough, and you look 
altogether too fat. Workmen don’t live as you’ve 
lived.** 

“Oh! they feed us well enough where I’ve just 
come from,” replied the workman; and he kept his 
eves steadilv fixed on madam’s face. 

90 90 

“And where’s that, may I ask? ** 

“Hush, friend, not so loud. You wouldn’t give a 
fellow away, would you? ” 

“Not I,” protested the cook, while the woman bent 
forward breathlessly to listen. 

“I’ve just spent five years in the prisons of Toulon 
—why, what’s the matter, madame ? You never had 
anyone there, did you—no friend of yours?** 
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But madame was deadly white, and clutching spat* 
modically at the greasy counter. 

“It is nothing,” she gasped at length. “It is the 
heat—it is—I am not well. Monsieur will call again. 
I hope he will be a good customer. We have many 
like him.” 

“And I’m all right, you know,” said the man with 
the bag. “ The police can’t touch me, for I’ve served 
my time.” 

He slung his bag over his shoulder, picked up his 
parcels, and wishing the pair good night, passed out 
onto the nearly deserted street, with the hang-dog 
look of a man who had been hunted often, and 
dreaded to be hunted again. 

He trudged on to the top of the Rue Banquiere, 
and gained a broader thoroughfare. Immediately 
around the corner there was a cab in waiting. The 
man with the bag entered it, and raising the trap¬ 
door in the roof, said to the sleepy driver: 

“Home!” And as he rattled along on the pave- 
ment, he said to himself: 

“ Mendotti was right. The woman is undoubtedly 
Madame La Seur. Of course she would change her 
name when she married again. How she blanched 
when I spoke of Toulon. And another thing I’m 

sure of: she never bought that house and lot she 
owns by cutting up puddings in Belleville. She must 
be watched and followed night and day.” 
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“The woman you want went in there ! 99 It was 
Mendotti, one of Cassagne’s men who spoke to his 
employer, as both stood in the deep shadow of a 
tree, whose furthest branches spread over the nar¬ 
row street and beyond a high brick wall opposite. 

“She went in there, not twenty minutes ago,” 
repeated Mendotti, pointing with his finger to a 
wooden door, which was let into the wall. “I at 
once sent you a message. I have not moved from 
here except to do that. She’s in there yet. I don’t 
know whose house it is.” 

“But I dp. It is the residence of Colbert-Remplin, 
the rich banker of the Place de l’Opera. That door 
leads into his garden. Tell me how she got in. Did 
she have a key ? ” 

“No, a woman admitted her.” 

“What kind of a woman was she? ” 

“An elderly woman. She looked as though she 
might be a housekeeper, or an upper servant. I crept 
up near enough to hear her say, 4 My mistress is busy 
now, but she will see you in a few minutes. Go into 
the summer house.’ ” 
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Cassagne thought deeply for a minute or two. At 
last he said: 

'‘Run around in front of the house, and see wliat 
is going on. The house is well lit up. The Colbert- 
Remplins are not people who entertain much; but 
there must be something on to-night. Do I not hear 
the sound of music. Mendotti? Listen; your South¬ 
ern car will catch it if there is any in the air.” 

“The high wall is an impediment,” replied the Ital¬ 
ian, “especially at this distance,” as he put himself 
in an attent attitude. “Yes,you are right. That is 
waltz music. A ball must be in progress.” 

“Whoever is to meet the woman,” continued the 
detective, “is to meet her in the summer house. Oh, 
to be able to scale that wall, and get into those 
grounds!” 

Looking around him his quick eye fell upon the tree 
immediately over their heads, along the branches of 
which he thought he might possibly work his way 
and so drop into the garden. 

The night was tolerably dark. But few people 
were passing in that fashionable quarter. After a 

moment’s hesitation he determined to attempt it. 

# 

After first instructing Mendotti to await his return, 
he then climbed upon his assistant’s shoulders, and 
was just able to reach the lower limb of the cedar. 

“I am all right,” he whispered, and he commenced 
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to work his wav very cautiously along one of the 
branches. 

It bent tremendously with his weight; but he put 
up his hand and drew down an upper bough. Thus 
distributing the burden, he managed to pass the wall, 
and continued to creep along the branches until, they 
gradually bending with their load, he was enabled to 
drop noiselessly into the garden. 

It was darker inside than it had been in the street, 
for there the lamp on the corner had cast its rays up 
the narrow alley from which he had just come. But 
little light came from the mansion of the banker. 
Though brilliantly illuminated in front, the back of 
the house was in comparative darkness. 

He stooped down and picked up something which 
he had trodden on and crushed with his feet. His 
nose assured him that it was a geranium. He had 
landed right in the middle of a flower bed, just 
beneath the garden wall. 

With his back to the bricks, he advanced cau¬ 
tiously in a stooping posture. He had taken but a 
few steps when something crunched beneath his feet. 

It was the gravel path, which it is the custom of 
Parisians to place around their gardens. Against 
the walls fruit trees are generally trained, and under 
them are the flower beds. The space in the center is 
generally sown with grass, and interspersed with 
shrubbery. 
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He advanced a step or two across the gravel path, 
and stretching out his hand, found, as he expected, 
a grass plot in the center of the garden. 

“That is good,” he said to himself. “The grass is 
as wet as a sop with the dew. When madame leaves 
the ball room to see this woman, she will have to 
walk on the gravel. By keeping quiet I shall easily 
hear her, and in that way I shall find out where the 
summer house is situated.” 

“But suppose she goes to the summer house by the 
gravel walk on the other side of the garden,” washis 
next thought. “In her light shoes I may not hear 
her at this distance. Again, if I desert this place 
and go over there, she may pass this way. I can’t 
go groping all over this garden in the dark after the 
summer house, for I should be sure to run into some¬ 
thing and make a noise. In the meantime the infer¬ 
nal moon is sinking, and it’s growing darker every 
minute.” 

Just then a bright thought struck him. 

“I will go and wait for my lady in the center of the 
lawn, and I had better be quick about it,” he said. 

Relying upon his general knowledge of the con¬ 
struction of a Parisian garden, M. Cassagne walked 
rapidly forward, struck his foot against some unfore¬ 
seen obstacle, tripped, stumbled, and the next moment 
found himself struggling in the water. He had over¬ 
looked the fact that some gardens have fountains. 
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“Where in heaven’s name have you come from, 
and what in the devil have you been doing? 9 * was 
the astonished inquiry of Charles D’Auburon. 

He had been aroused from his bed at midnight by 
a thunderous knocking at his outer door, and on 
going to see what all the noise was about, had dis¬ 
covered Cassagne, standing) the picture of misery, 
under the lamp on the landing. 

Dripping yet with the moisture which ran from all 
his garments; minus his hat, and shivering like an 
aspen, the famous detective presented a picture well 
calculated to excite the utmost commiseration; but 
a gleam of triumph was in his undimmed eye; and 
he wore the air of a conqueror rather than of a man 
who had met with a humiliating accident. 

He walked into the room and took a seat gingerly 
on a plain cane-bottomed chair, with the air of a 
man who had attempted some desperate adventure 
and succeeded in it. 

“Give me a drink of brandy, and some dry clothes, 
and I’ll tell you about it,” was all he would say in 
answer to D’Auburon’s repeated exclamations. 
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“Where in the devil have you been? Mon Dicu, 
how your teeth chatter! What have you been 
doing ?” 

D'Auburon placed the brandy bottle and a glass 

\ 

before his friend, and then proceeded to strip off his 
wet clothes. A vigorous rubbing with a rough 
towel in a measure restored the detective to himself. 

Then D’Auburon insisted upon his turning into his 
bed, saying he would take a shake down upon the 
sofa. He accommodated the detective with a night¬ 
shirt, and tied around his head a silk handkerchief, 
for he knew that he was accustomed to wear a night¬ 
cap. 

He did not, however, permit him to sleep. He was 
far too curious to learn what had happened. So he 
put on his dressing-gown and slippers, lit a cigar, and 
came and sat on the edge of the bed. 

Then Cassagne, slowly sipping another glass of 
his friend's brandy, entered into a circumstantial 
relation of his adventures. When he arrived at what 
he facetiously termed the “frog-pond incident," 
D’Auburon could not restrain his mirth, and it was 
so contagious that Cassagne, though the joke was 
against himself, could not refrain from joining him. 
The two men roared until the room shook again. 

When their merriment had somewhat subsided, M. 
Cassagne took up the thread of his narrative in this 
wise: 
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“I had hardly got my head out of water, and 
cleared my ears and eyes, before I heard a door open 
and shut, in the back part of the house. I crept 
softly out of the fountain and lay extended at full 
length upon the grass. 

“ Straining my eyes in the direction of the house, I 
perceived the figure of a woman coming toward me. 
While I was speculating how I should best conceal 
myself, she turned to the left and passed by me, on 
the gravel walk, toward the back of the garden. 

“She was a woman daintily dressed in full ball 
costume, and she handled her skirts carefully to pre¬ 
vent them getting soiled with the dew from the 
shrubbery. The meeting to which she was going was 
evidently a clandestine one. 

“I had no difficulty in following her. She had 
slipped unperceived from the ball room, and no doubt 
believed herself to be entirely free from surveillance. 
I crept along on my hands and knees and got close 
to her as she came around the bend in the gravel 
walk. As she neared me, the moon, which had 
hitherto been concealed by passing clouds, shone 
out a little and gleamed upon her soft silk dress and 
her white shoulders.. In that brief moment, I saw 
and recognized her.” 

/ 

“Who was she?” exclaimed D’Auburon, in atone 
of almost breathless interest. 

M. Cassagne replied deliberately: 
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“She was the woman I expected. She was 
Madame Colbert-Remplin, the banker’s wife.” 

“Yon are joking,” exclaimed D’Auburon. “Both 
Mendotti and yourself must have been mistaken. 
The light was uncertain, you say. It was some 
young lady of the household going to meet her 
lover.” 

“It was nothing of the kind. It was Madame 
Colbert-Remplin, going to meet Madame Mechant, 
nSe La Seur, who has learned some secret of hers 
and is trading upon it to her own advantage.” 

“Impossible!” 

“It is a fact. I can understand now how Mad¬ 
ame Mechant is able to become a property owner 
by selling meat puddings in the Rue Banquiere. She 
is a blackmailer. I myself heard money pass 
between them.” 

“You heard it? How was that ? ” 

“The chink of gold pieces. It is a sound which I 
cannot be deceived in.” , 

D’Auburon knew the almost marvelous gift whieh 
his friend bad received from nature in the matter of 
hearing. No stag in the forest could catch a 
slighter sound than his highly trained and exquisite 
organ. 

“You are probably correct,” he said. “Were yo* 
able to glean any particulars of their secret ? ” 
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“ I was not. The interview was very »brief, and 
what little conversation there was, was carried on 
in a very low tone. In fact, only once or twice 
did I catch a broken sentence. Once they spoke 
louder than usual. Madame Mechant was threat¬ 
ening the banker’s wife; and Madame Colbert- 
Remplin was begging the other not to expose her/* 
“She has her thoroughly in her power?” asked 
D’Auburon. 

“Undoubtedly, and that her secret is in some way 
connected with Philip Graham, I feel convinced.” 

“Why?” 

“There was one other sentence I heard, ‘if you 
have no mercy for me, do not ruin my child. At 
least respect the feelings of his unhappy mother.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

During all this time the feelings of Charles Van 
Lith, confined within the dreary walls of La Mazas, 
may perhaps be better imagined than described. Cut 
off from the outer world by the inexorable prison 
regulations which deprived him of all means of com¬ 
munication with his friends, save the infrequent and 
brief interviews with his counsel, his mind alternated 
from day to day between hope and despair. He was 
a prey to the profoundest apprehension as to what 
his fate might be, and only generally informed that 
his friends were working in his behalf, he was entirely 
ignorant of the tremendous efforts which were being 
put forth to prove his innocence and secure his lib¬ 
erty. 

Three weeks of close confinement had worked a 
marked change in his personal appearance. Accus¬ 
tomed to plenty of outdoor exercise, the enforced 
restriction to a narrow cell had told terribly upon 
him. His face wore the peculiar strained expression 
that one notices in those unfortunates who have 
been confined for any length of time within prison 

walls. His complexion had lost all its freshness of 
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coloring, and had become of a deadly, waxen pale¬ 
ness. His eyes were sunken and listless. 

It became evident to the governor of La Mazas 
that Charles Van Lith would soon have to be removed 
from the prison to the hospital. He was not inhu¬ 
man. Familiarity with suffering had chilled, in a 
measure, the keen edge of susceptibility; but at heart 
he was a kind and humane person. 

He gave orders that the prison regulations should 
be relaxed sufficiently to permit of the prisoner’s 
walking the length of the corridor. He saw that he 
had more nourishing food, and he endeavored con¬ 
sistently with his duty to make the prisoner’s condi¬ 
tion as bearable as possible. 

He did all this because he himself was not at all 
sure that the prisoner was really the murderer of 
Mme. Koupell. The governor was a personal friend 
of the prefect of police to be sure; but he did not pin 
such faith in his friend’s infallibility as to believe it 
was impossible for him to make an error. 

One morning, just after breakfast, the governor 
was in his library. He had gone the rounds of the 
immense institution entrusted to his care, and had 
returned to write his daily report in the privacy of 
his own apartment. 

In the midst of this task he was interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant, who informed him that a 
young lady was desirous of seeing him. 
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“Has she anyone with her?” 

“ No, your excellency, she is entirely alone.” 

The governor hesitated, twirling the card the 
servant had brought in between his thumb and 
fingers. 

“You may admit her,” he said, adding, as if to 
himself: 44 Harriet Weldon. It has a familar sound 
to me, but I cannot place her.” 

It was indeed Harriet, who had thus sought an 
interview with the governor of La Mazas; her 
object was to obtain, if only for one moment, an 
interview with the man she loved. Her enterprise 
was known alone to herself. To her sister Emily, 
even, she had not confided her intention. Had she 
done so, she would never have been permitted to put 
her plan into execution. 

In the early days she had been buoyed by the hope 
that the marvelous skill and great experience of the 
famous detective would be successful in bringing the 
man who was really guilty of the murder of her 
aunt within the toils of justice; but as the days 
sped away and the time set for the trial of her lover 
approached, a morbid fear took possession of her 
mind. Her dread was, that he, whom she knew to 
be innocent, would go to his death, rather than 
speak the word which, while it freed him, would 
compromise her in the eyes of the world beyond 
recall. 
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The thought had preyed upon her so, that she had 
come at last to beg him to speak out. Then he 
would be released; they could be married and leave 
France. They could return to America and be 
happy. 

Her motives were of the noblest. Intensely proud, 
she had brought herself to a conviction that her 
avowal was the right thing to make only by much 
bitter humiliation and many tears. Her application 
at the office of the jail for permission to see the 
prisoner having been refused, she had determined to 
seek the governor in person. 

“I knew that you had the power to grant my 
request,” she said, simply. “I knew you would not 
refuse me, when I told you his very life depended 
upon it. I am going to release him from his promise. 
It may ruin me—but it will save him.” 

The governor was greatly moved. There was a 
pathos in this appeal of a young girl, coming to 
save her lover at the certain sacrifice of her own 
reputation. He listened with profound interest to 
the story of Van Lith’s visit to the chateau, told 
for the first time to a living soul. Rarely had he 
seen circumstances so combined to condemn a man, 
while every honorable impulse bade him hold his 
tongue for the sake of another. 

“Have you well considered the part you must 
play if you remove this bar of secrecy from Monsieur 
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Van Lith’s lips?” he inquired, gently. “Are you 
aware that his testimony, to carry any weight at 
all, before the tribunal, must be corroborated by 
you in open court? That you will have to admit 
the circumstances of his visit, and at that hour ? ” 

The color heightened on the young American 
girl’s cheek; but she looked steadily at the kindly, 
fatherly gentleman before her. 

“I am prepared to made any sacrifice,” she replied 
without a tremor in her voice, “in order to prove 
him innocent. My only fear is that he will not con¬ 
sent—that he will not speak.” 

“In which case—” 

“I shall go before the court and tell my story.” 

“Your great mistake has been in not telling it 
from the first,” remarked M. de Consac. “If you 
had both come forward and explained matters at 
the time, Monsieur YanLith would most likely have 
been able to clear himself. I will say that I have 
followed the details of the assassination of Madame 
Roupell with much interest. There are many 
features about it which make me believe that the 
authorities have arrested the wrong person. What 
you say now strengthens that belief. In the interest 
of common justice there can be no objection to 
allowing you an interview with the prisoner. I 
have only one condition to attach to it.” 

“And that, your excellency? ” inquired Harriet. 
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44 Is that it should take place in my presence." 

There was a room off the library, where his 
excellency, M. de Consac was accustomed to take 
his luncheon. Like every room in La Mazas, it was 
strongly barred. 

The governor now had the door of the room wide 
open. 

44 Go in there," he said to Harriet. 44 1 will send 
for Monsieur Van Lith immediately." 

She went in. It was a bare, desolate looking 
apartment. A small table, a few book-shelves and 
half a dozen chairs constituted its only furniture. 
The iron bars sent great streaks of shadow across 
the bare floor. 

She seated herself upon one of the chairs and 
waited. In a few minutes the door opened, and her 
lover, accompanied by M. de Consac, stood before 
her. An eager light was in his eyes, a flush relieved 
the pallor of his face. 

44 This interview must take place in my presence, 
according to the regulations," said the governor. 
44 You will notice that I scrupulously obey the 
regulations in all things. 

44 4 In my presence’ means in the same room. 
When I leave the door open, it is the same thing, 
practically. It is not my fault if the place is 
draughty, and the wind blows the door to. The 
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authorities should build their prisons of more sub¬ 
stantial materials.” 

“May heaven bless you, monsieur,” exclaimed 
Van Lith as the kind hearted governor disappeared, 
closing the door behind him. 

“Oh! Harriet, my beloved, is it indeed you, come 
to visit me like an angel of God ? ” 

“Time is up,” said M. de Consac, fifteen minutes 
later. 

Harriet turned an imploring look upon him. It 
was a look which said, more plainly than words: 
“Do not separate us, yet, I beg of you.” 

The kindly-hearted governor of La Mazas seemed 
to interpret her request. He hesitated a moment and 
then said: 

“The prison regulations positively forbid tny pro¬ 
longing your visit to your friend, mademoiselle; 
but there is one way in which you can have a few 
minutes more of each other’s society.” 

“And that is?” 

“ Luncheon will be ready in a few moments. If you 
and Monsieur Van Lith will join me, I shall be glad - 
to entertain you. As my guests I cannot, in com- 

jnon courtesy, tell you when to leave my table.” 

/ 

Van Lith laughed out loud at the strategem. He 
had not yet assumed the hideous garb of those con¬ 
victed. He retired for a few minutes and was really 

% 

most presentable when he came back. 
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They sat down together, the governor, his wife 
and a young lady whom Harriet inwardly wondered 
could endure calmly to live and eat and sleep under 
a roof where so much misery and wretchedness 
dwelt. They were waited on by two male convict 
servants, whose upper garments were of coarse 
white duck and the revolting stripes of whose panta¬ 
loons kept showing through their aprons at every 
quick movement they made around the table. They 
moved silently around in thick list slippers over the 
waxed floor. It was startling in the extreme to have 
one glide noiselessly up and exclaim in a semi-sepul¬ 
chral tone: 

“So-o-o-u-p!” 

The two men waited on the little party so per¬ 
fectly, with such intense attention that Van Lith fell 
to moralizing, despite himself. Only the hope of a 
great reward or the fear of some dreadful punish¬ 
ment could account for such studied desire not to 
omit, in the smallest degree, any of the multifarious 
duties on which the prefect’s servant prides himself. 
It spoke to him terribly of the iron, crushing disci¬ 
pline to which he himself would be subjected should 
the trial go against him. 

But no, his punishment would be worse. Before 
him, on the bare walls of the dingy room, he could 
almost see defined that dreadful instrument of death 
—the guillotine. And he shuddered visibly. 
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The luncheon was not a success. He was almost 
glad when his brief half hour of liberty was over 
and he was back again in his cell, where he could 
give unrestrained vent to his feelings. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


44 Madame and Monsieur Colber.t-Remplin, you say, 
aroconstant visitors at the house of the Vicomte de 
Valiar,” remarked M. Cassagne, on the morning 
following his adventure in the garden. 

“Yes/ 4 replied D’Auburon. 44 They are both there 


nearly every night.” 

44 Now is the time you must introduce me as the 
rioh Swiss gentleman, prepared to take shares in the 
Consolidated Dock Company, or whatever you 

call it” 

44 1 am prepared to do that,” answered D’Auburon, 
44 whenever you are ready to assume the part. Of 
course I cannot answer that the mere establishment 
of business relations with the vicomte will lead to 
an invitation to his house.” 

44 You need not frighten yourself about that. Any 
one who has any money to drop on his card tables 
need not remain long uninvited. I have seen enough 
of him to know that. You had better see him this 
evening and say that you expect me from Berne 
shortly. Meantime, you must post me thoroughly 
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on the Dock Company scheme, and when I meet the 
Yicomte I must be prepared to endorse it.” 

“ What is your particular object in watching Mad¬ 
ame Colbert-Remplin through the de Valiar lens? 
There are other houses which she visits more fre¬ 
quently where perhaps you would have better oppor¬ 
tunities of watching her.” 

“No, not according to your accounts of the de 
Valiar entertainments. You say that they are 
extended until a late hour, and that Madame Col¬ 
bert-Remplin herself has become a confirmed gam¬ 
bler. What better opportunity could you wish for 
than to study a person under such circumstances? 
Give me the atmosphere of the gambling-table to 
show up the points in a person’s character. 

“As you will,” assented D’Auburon. “I should 
have thought, though, it would have been an easy 
matter for you to have attached yourself to the 
household of madame in some capacity; where your 
opportunities of studying her, and noting with 
whom she is in touch, would be far greater.” 

“You are mistaken, my friend, I assure you,” 
replied the detective, “in your estimate of the oppor¬ 
tunities such a course would afford. Suppose I did 
bribe the footman to leave, and took his place, which 
could, I admit, be easily done; the opportunities 
which would be afforded of watching Madame Rem- 
p lia would not be in any measure increased. 
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Worse, in the presence of servants she would be 
doubly cautious; and she could, in the capacity of 
mistress, impose such tasks upon members of her 
household as would effectually compel their absence 
when she wished to be entirely free from espionage. 
Besides, a mere servant has no opportunity to follow 
her and watch her in society; to note her actions 
when mingling with the world, to listen to her as she 
converses with her equals, and to read between the 
lines of her general conduct and behavior. 

“I shall, therefore,” continued Cassagne, “pre* 
pare at once for the part I have to play. You have, 
as I recollect, already paved the way with the 
Vicomte de Yaliar and his associates for my intro¬ 
duction to their circle. They have just commenced 
to offer the stock of the Consolidated Dock Com¬ 
pany to the general public. The time could not be 
more opportune. You must recollect that I am 
from Berne; that I have accumulated a large for¬ 
tune in the manufacture of clocks and watches, and 
my name is Frederic Lazare. I shall not know my 
exact age, because I can’t tell how old I shall appear 
when I am made up; but you can be non-committal 
in respect to that. If you perform your part well, I 
will try my best to perform mine.” 

On the morning following this dialogue, M. Cas¬ 
sagne, having met D’Auburon by appointment at 
his club, the two gentlemen proceeded to the office 
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of the Mutual Credit and Trust Company, where 
Cassagne was formally introduced to the Vicomte 
de Valiar, Jules Chabot, M. Colbert-Remplin and 
others interested in the dock enterprise. 

During the conversation which ensued, the broker 
Herr Goldstein called and brought the intelligence 
that such stock as he had been authorized to place 
upon the Bourse had found ready takers. 

“It is always the way with a really sound thing,” 
he remarked, “with good names behind it. An 
enterprise of that character always goes.” Then he 
whispered in de Valiar’s ear: 

“ Who is the new man ? The one in the white vest, 
who wears a pale green ribbon as a watch guard.” 

“That is Monsieur Frederic Lazare, a rich manu¬ 
facturer of Berne, Switzerland. I suppose he eschews 
watch-chains, because he gets enough of them in his 
business. I have just put his name down for a large 
block of shares. Be sure and be particularly civil to 
him. He is coming to the house to-night. Will you 
join us? We shall have a very quiet time. Posi¬ 
tively no cards, will be the order of the evening.” 

The broker shrugged his shoulders. “Par Dieu t “ 
he exclaimed, “that’s not much fun. Still for the 
good of the cause, I’ll be there.” 

The vicomte’s card tables were in fact a source of 
no inconsiderable addition to Herr Goldstein’s 
income. He professed to play for the excitement of 
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the thing; but habitues of the game noticed that he 
rarely if ever, lost. 

Thus early in the day fortune had favored M. 
Frederic Lazare. Almost a stranger in Paris, the 
vicomte had graciously invited him to meet the 
vicomtesse at their house in the Avenue Wagram. 

“With much' pleasure,” had been the formal 
phrase with which the wealthy Swiss had accepted 
the invitation. But he uttered the words from the 
bottom of his heart. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

* 4 I am delighted to meet any friend of Monsieur 
D’Auburon’s,” was the expression with which the 
Vicomtesse de Valiar welcomed the manufacturer of 
Berne. “I spent a few weeks some years ago 
among your beautiful mountains, and I assure you 
I have never forgotten them. Ah me, but it does not 
really pay to sigh for vanished days; they can never 
come again,” and a reflective look came into her fine 
eyes, as if some tender recollection, connected with her 
early trip to the land of her guest’s birth, had 
recurred to her mind. 

He recalled the sunny smile habitual with her 
when before her world, by saying: 

“ When a more advanced age brings with it such 
opportunities as have fallen to your lot, madame, 
you should not regret the flight of years; and are 
you to be pitied, who know seemingly how to make 
such good use of the world's best things?” 

The rich Bernese included the apartment wherein 

« 

they were standing in a glance which said more 
plainly to his hostess than words could have done, 
and which contained a subtle flattery of its own; 

It# 
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“Here is a woman who is rich enough to indulge 
her taste, and who has taste enough to prevent her 
indulging too freely.” 

It was indeed a perfectly appointed establishment. 
The rose colored sdlon in which the guests had 
assembled to await the announcement of dinner, 
was decorated with a taste not often met with. The 
genius of Brulare, and the wealth of a Midas seemed 
to have combined to render it perfect. 

Distrustful even of her own highly-cultivated 
taste, the vicomtesse had summoned to her assist¬ 
ance in the decoration of her superb establishment 
the foremost artists of the time, who found in the 
semi-bohemian freedom of that lady’s circle quite a 
congenial atmosphere. This salon was an apart¬ 
ment which a princess might have envied, though 
few princesses could have graced it with a presence 
so rare as the vicomtesse’s. 

She was a woman of almost regal beauty. Robed 
in a dinner dress of dark purple silk, perfectly fitting 
her superb figure, and displaying in dazzling contrast 
the whiteness of her neck and shoulders, with but a 
single cincture of gems sparkling in the blackness of 
her hair, she created an impression upon the beholder 
not easily effaced. 

It was a very small party which sat down to din¬ 
ner. There were eight persons in all. Herr Gold¬ 
stein, the broker, was one. Jules Chabot was also 
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there. The banker Colbert-Remplin and Madame 
Colbert-Remplin came in at the last moment. 

The Swiss gentleman was duly introduced to all in 
turn; but the fortunes of the evening placed him by 
the side of the vicomtesse and remote from that por¬ 
tion of the table where Madame Colbert-Remplin 
was seated. 

He found in his hostess a woman of unusual con¬ 
versational attainments. She was equally happy 
with the chat and gossip of society, or prepared to 
talk cleverly on deeper topics. 

The dinner was irreproachable. Had Cassagne’s 
mind not been so preoccupied he would doubtless 
have enjoyed it. There are some dinners money will 
not purchase. 

44 We are to have no cards, I believe,” said the bro¬ 
ker; 44 that is the edict to-night, is it not? ” 

“Yes,” replied the vicomtesse, “we are to have for 
once a quiet evening. I hope you will manage to 
a muse yourself. There is Madame Froizart; she will 
sing you something, doubtless, if you ask.” 

“And you, madame? ” 

“Oh! forme, I have reserved a special treat for 
myself. I am going to show Monsieur Lazare my 
conservatories, w hile he tells me something about 
peasant life in the Swiss mountains.” 

“I shall get up a little game of baccarat all the 
game, with Colbert-Remplin and de Valiar,” mut- 
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tered the broker, as he turned away with a sour 
smile. “I’m not going to spend my evening for 
nothing. Let me see, that fellow Chabot said he 
wouldn’t play cards.” 

$ 

He passed out of the salon and crossed over the 
hall on his way to the smoking room. Mme. Froi- 
zart was sitting on the sofa waiting to be asked to 
sing, for she was fond of displaying her accomplish¬ 
ments. But the broker merely smiled a little less 
sourly and passed on. Gambling had become essen¬ 
tial to him. An evening spent away from the board 
was an evening lost. 

He turned into a rather dark corridor. In the 
dusk a figure suddenly rose before him. The broker 
shuddered and shook with an awful fear. It required 
all his nerve to prevent him from shrieking aloud. 

“Have you a match?” asked the figure. “The 
servants have forgotten to light this gas, and I’ve 
just dropped the only one I had and can’t find it.” 

It was de Valiar, who had so frightened him. 

“Yes, here is one,” answered Herr Goldstein, as 
soon as he could speak. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter with you, 
man ? ” exclaimed de Valiar. 


By the light of the gas jet, he could see the broker 
leaning in the angle of the wall, faint with terror. 
Large beads of perspiration were standing out upon 
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his forehead. His huge, knotty hands were clutching 
spasmodically at his breast. 

“Great God, man,” continued de Yaliar, “are you 
ill? How you tremble.’* 

He half carried, half led him into the smoking- 
room, and poured him out a glass of brandy. 

‘ I won’t play cards to-night,” he said, presently. 
“J. cm not well. I will go home.” 

^hat had Herr Goldstein seen to so disturb him? 

Tvmething in the action of his friend rising from 
semi-darkness which recalled the river and the 
mist, a figure half revived by its plunge in the sullen 
waters, which is ever before him now, its. ghostly 
face turned upward and the pale, parted lips crying 
for help. 

He did not go home, after all; perhaps he was 
afraid to. Instead, he stayed and sat at the bacca¬ 
rat table and drank and played, winning invariably, 
until the morning broke upon them, a haggard, 
sunken-eyed pair, for M. Colbert-Remplin had left 
them about midnight, and the two men had sat and 
played it out alone. 
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Meantime, M. Lazare wandered under the palms 
in the conservatory. It was but dimly lighted. A few 
colored lamps alone were suspended from the glass 
roof of the spacious building, so spacious indeed 

that in winter it appeared as a garden, covered with 
glass and so heated as to protect the rare collection 
of plants and flowers from the killing frosts. 

There were little paths running here and there. 
The vicomtesse led her guest along one which took 
them to the very center of the building, where some 
lofty palms reared their heads under the great glass 
dome. There was a rustic bench facing the plashing 
waters of the fountain and sheltered from observa¬ 


tion by a thick growth. 

She began by a defense of the vicomte. Her man¬ 
ner was the well-bred one of a woman thoroughly 
accustomed to meet men of all ages and dispositions, 
of all minds and temperaments. 

“Monsieur de Valiar has gone to play cards, I feel 
convinced,” she said, looking at Cassagne with her 
soft, liquid eyes, “let us sit here and talk, you and I. 


Do you know, it is a rare thing for me to have a 
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quiet evening. Don’t think my husband discour¬ 
teous. He has some peculiar ways. He thinks he 

% 

has discharged much of his duty as host, when he 
has given his guests a good dinner, and then every¬ 
body in this house feels so much at home. 

“The world has treated you very nicely,” she con¬ 
tinued, “has it not? My husband tells me you have 
done wonderfully well, and you are not yet forty, I 
should judge. Why don’t you go into politics and 
make a great name? I think if"I had been a man I 
should have done so. You should have me talk to 
your friend Monsieur D’Auburon.” 

“You think Monsieur D’Auburon has a career 
before him? ” 

The vicomtesse laughed very merrily indeed. 

“A career—your friend Monsieur D’Auburon. 
Why, no, he is far too lazy. That is why we have 
had such interesting conversations. I have kept 
urging upon him the necessity for exertion. He 
maintains that work of any kind will kill him.” 

“And yet when he visited me in Switzerland he 
was the most indefatigable of climbers. I had hard 
work to keep up with him, I can tell you.” 

“I thought Monsieur D’Auburon had never been 
in Switzerland. At any rate I know he says he 
detests mountains.” 

This was rather a facer for Cassagne, but he 
braved it out. 
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“Our friend possesses the rare merit of being 
modest. Ask him about Chamounix and the Mat¬ 
terhorn when you next see him. He can tell you a 
few stories which would surprise you. But let us 
talk of more immediate things, madame. Monsieur 
D'Auburon is not in Parisian society, and just now 
I am particularly interested in Parisian society. 
Your own circle, for instance. You seem to have 
drawn around you some charming people—the 
Colbert-Remplins, for instance.” 

“You like them?” 

“Yes; the husband is so well informed—I don't 
mean merely on matters of finance, but on all topics. 
I was greatly interested in what he was talking 
about during dinner—the dissolution of your second 
Empire. By the way, what an ideal lady of the 

court his wife, with her white hair and aristocratic 

% 

features, would have made under the Third Napo¬ 
leon.” 

“Do you admire her?” 

“Greatly—in a way. Is she not a woman with a 
history ? She looks like it.” 

The words were spoken so quietly and naturally, 
that though she started with surprise at the direct¬ 
ness of the question, the vicomtesse could not pos¬ 
sibly doubt her guest's good faith in putting it. 

“Yes,” she replied, “she has a history.” 
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44 1 thought I was right. I am a reader of human 
faces in a way. If I had been asked, I should have 
said, looking at her, There is one who has suffered 
for ambition’s sake.” 

The vicomtesse turned around on the bench, with 
a half smile parting her lovely lips, and said: 

44 Really, Monsieur Lazare, in addition to your 
attainments as mountaineers, you Swiss gentlemen 
seem to count that of mind-reading. Do you know 
what you say comes remarkably near the truth.” 

“Indeed, I did not know I was so good at a snap¬ 
shot. Still Madame Colbert-Remplin’s face so 
impressed me.” 

“It is not wonderful,” continued the vicomtesse. 

Then lowering her voice, and first looking 
cautiously around, she added: “It is not generally 
known, but it can do no harm to tell you, who 
have guessed so near the mark—but Madame 
Remplin sacrificed her heart to her ambitions. You 
know what I mean; you are a man of the world, 
monsieur. There was a young man, with nothing 
but his profession, whom she adored, of course. 
There was a middle-?'ged man with a fortune, whom 
she tolerated at first, for the sake of the position he 
gave her and learned to like afterward, as all we 
poor creatures do.” 

“I understand. What became of the young 
man?” 
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“He was foolish. He became dissipated. He 
drifted away, and went to the dogs. He fell so low, 
that I understand he wrote to his former £ancSe 
for money—did it frequently. A woman would not 
have stooped to that.” 

There was a fine sarcasm in the voice of the 
vieomtesse. “Excuse me,” she added, a moment 
later. “I should not talk thus to you, whom I have 
known for so short a time, and about a friend, too.” 

“But you have not known Madame Colbert- 
Remplin long?” 

Something induced him to say the words and risk 
what followed. 

The effect upon the vieomtesse, indeed, seemed 
electrical. She regarded him for a moment with 
undisguised astonishment. 

“How did you know that my acquaintance with 
Madame Remplin was a recent one ? ” 

“Why,” he answered, boldly, “you told me so 
yourself. You look surprised. Don’t give me credit 
for being too great a seer. Rather impute to me an 

excellent memory.” 

% 

“It is a great gift,” said the vieomtesse, .laughing. 
“Do you know, an idea occurred to me as you spoke 
just now, and it was such a funny one,” 

“ Whichxoncerned me, madame?” 

“Yes; that you might be someone I had known 
once, and were masquerading in disguise.” 
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“What a funny idea, to be sure,” replied M. Lazare, 
also laughing. “It would not be a bad one, would 
it? Ha, madame, you should try your hand at a 
romance. Something from your pen, I am convinced, 
would make a sensation.” 

They went in together, laughing merrily.. The first 
person they encountered was D’Auburon. 

“Ha, Monsieur D’Auburon,” cried the vicomtesse, 
“here is your friend saying I might write a book. 
Let me give him some coffee, if we can find some.” 

Half an hour later D’Auburon and his friend M. 
Lazare, took their leave. 

“He is a delightful fellow,” said the vicomtesse, 
that night to her husband. “The nicest you ever 
brought to the house. I want you to make me a 
promise.” 

“What is it?” inquired the vicomte, somewhat 

% 

testily. 

“That you don’t ask him to play cards.” 

“So you can enjoy his society uninterruptedly, I 
suppose. I am sorry to disappoint you, madame. 
When you choose a lover, you must choose a poor 
one. All the rich fellows I warn you to let alone. I 
want them myself.” 

On their way home to the Hotel de l’Ath£n&, where 

D’Auburon, in order to keep up appearances, had 

engaged apartments for his friend M. Lazare, the 

latter remarked: 

20 
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“Quite a deal of progress for the first evening. 
Several things are quite clear in my mind.” 

“What are they, pray? ” inquired D’Auburon. 
“Beyond a doubt Madame H6l&neColbert-Remplin 
is the H£l£ne who married Henry Graham, and who 
consequently is the mother of Philip Graham, alias 
Philip La Seur.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Well, we have followed the track too closely to 
be mistaken, haven’t we? But, in addition, there 
are family traits in which I cannot be deceived. The 

high forehead, the peculiar expression of the mouth, 

* 

the general configuration, all point irresistibly to the 
same conclusion.” 

“And when we have found Philip Graham’s mother, 
where shall w r e look for Philip Graham himself? I tell 
you you are wrong now in not doing as I said. Your 
wisest course would have been to have installed 
yourself in the household of Madame Colbert-Remp- 
lin. You will not learn of her son’s whereabouts 
until you do.” 

“You seem persistent on that point,” replied Cas- 

sagne, somewhat testily. “If you are so anxious 

% 

that someone should go and play footman to Mad¬ 
ame Colbert-Remplin, go and do it yourself. I tell 
you I shall remain where I am. I prefer to study the 
situation as the guest of Madame la Vicomtesse de 
Valiar.” 
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“And mark my words, nothing will come of it,” 
retorted D’Auburon. “For once you are on the 
wrong track.” 

The detective smiled broadly. 

“Don’t get so excited, Charles,” he said. “Before 
a week is over, you will be kicking yourself to find 
how greatly you have been mistaKen.” 
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Two weeks passed, during which time M. Cas* 
sagne, in the character of the Bernese manufacturer, 
continued his visits to the de Valiars. He was now 
but rarely accompanied by D’Auburon, who adhered 
so closely to his contention that the detective was 
simply wasting his time, that, as he put it, he con¬ 
sidered it altogether wrong to encourage him in his 
obstinacy. 

“ These detectives, after .•ill,” thought D’Auburon, 
u are only human. He is fascinated by the vicom- 
tesse. Every one falls into that net. I suppose one 
can’t blame him—she is handsome, by Jove.” 

M. Cassagne had apparently made great strides in 
the good books of de Yaliar. He spent his mornings 
in the office of the Mutual Credit and Loan Com¬ 
pany, where he gave really valuable advice concern- 
ng the floating of the Consolidated Dock enterprise 

He passed his afternoons seeing Paris, with the 

vicomte and Chabot; and his evenings he divided 

between the vicomtesse and the card table. In a 

house where high play was the principal event of the 
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evening, it was impossible not to come more or less 
within its influence. 

Certain it is that the vicomtesse had taken a more 
than ordinary interest in her foreign guest. Perhaps 
he was a good listener, which is the sincerest flat¬ 
tery to your brilliant conversationalist. Anyhow 
she insisted upon accompanying M. Lazare to the 
table upon the first night, and by her presence pre¬ 
vented the stakes running unduly high. 

She need not have been so solicitous on the Swiss 
gentleman’s account. The first night or two he lost 
quite a considerable sum, to be sure; but they had 
hardly been playing a week before de Valiar and his 
friends discovered that M. Lazare knew as much as 
they did. 

De Valiar particularly was nettled to see this 
quiet, unostentatious foreigner come in and walk 
away with his money. To tell the truth, pending 
the floating of the Consolidated Dock Company, 
that article was rather scarce with him. 

A boom in some of his Argentine Republic securi¬ 
ties on the Bourse had given him, however, a 
welcome lift. It was quite a sum. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand francs had been placed to his 
account with the Credit Foncier. That very even- 
ing he drew half of it in cash, and came prepared 
to pit his fortune against that of M. Frederic 
Lazare. 
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But M. Lazare would not play. From an early 
hour in the evening it was observed that he kept in 
the outer salon. He was unusually thoughtful and 
reserved. He paused by the side of Mme. Colbert- 
Remplin. An expression of pity hovered on his 
features as he stooped and said: 

“Will you do me a favor? I ask it for the last 
time. Will you go quietly home ? I am willing to 
save you all I can.” 

Mme. Colbert-Remplin’s white hand, glittering 
with jewels, trembled as it lay upon the arm of her 
easy chair. But her face was adamant and her voice 
without a tremor, as she replied: 

“No, I will not stir from here. I will stay and 
save him. It would kill me to see him go back to 
the galleys.” 

The detective looked upon the frail, white-faced 
woman sitting before him, and an indescribable 
something flashed across his features. It was the 
tenderness of a supreme pity, blended with admi¬ 
ration. 

“You can do nothing,” he urged. “You had bet¬ 
ter leave him to his fate. I can feel for you, but he 
richly deserves it.” 

She set herself more firmly yet. The delicate 
fingers clinched convulsively upon the arm of the 
chair. 
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“ Do not ask me, monsieur. My duty is plain. If 
you will not spare us, I will be with him to the 
bitter end.” 

“You?annot mend matters,” persisted the detec¬ 
tive, “ by staying here. My men surround the house. 
The cordon is complete. For the last time I ask 
you. Will you leave this place?” 

“And I answer you for the last time, I will not 

go. 

# 

“Nevertheless, I will do what I can for you,” said 
M. Lazare. “It would be something to you to save 
your own name, would it not? ” 

She glanced through the portiere giving ingress to 
the salon beyond, where Jules Chabot was just 
visible as he sat at the end of the long card table. 
His face was deadly pale. He whispered from time 
to time with Goldstein, the broker. Her face flushed 
for an instant. 

“What do you mean,” she ejaculated. 

“I am armed, madame. Take this pistol. He 
shall at least have a chance to save your honor.” 

4 4 My honor, *’ exclaimed the unhappy lady, recoiling 
in horror from the proffered weapon. 44 Put up your 
pistol. If I used it at all it would be to avenge 
myself on his captors. Oh! my son, my son.” 

They had stepped unconsciously to the door of the 
conservatory. The detective turned and took her 
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hand. His expressive face was aglow with some 
profound emotion. 

“You have proved yourself worthy,” he said. 
“You have sinned, but you have repented. The 
courage and devotion you have displayed in your 
hour of trial have given you a right to your 
reward.” 

“What do you mean, monsieur? ” 

“Come here,” he said, suddenly, “come with me. 
I will tell you something you never knew. Some¬ 
thing that has come to me as from the dead, to tell 
you that your instincts have erred, and you have 
been made the play of cruel, designing people.” 

He drew her hand within his arm and led her to 
the conservatory. They sat down upon the same 
seat where he had conversed with the Vicomtesse de 
V aliar. 

“We shall not be interrupted here. I will tell you 
a story if you care to listen to it.” 

“Go on, monsieur,” she murmured. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

“The story,” began the detective, “is of a young 
lady, a countrywoman of yours. It was years ago 
that this thing happened. She was quite handsome, 
very young, very romantic and foolish. When she 
was eighteen years of age she met an American. He 
also was young, handsome, but dissolute and entirely 
unworthy of her love.” 

Mme. Colbert-Remplin inclined her head almost 
imperceptibly. She was listening to the history of 
her own life. How had this man brought to light 
the secrets of the past which had, years ago, as she 
believed, been hidden by the lapse of time? 

“Yielding to the American’s importunities, this 
young lady contracted with him a secret marriage. 
The result of their union was a child—a boy. The 
marriage was concealed successfully from the young 
woman’s parents. By the connivance of a friend 
and a pretended visit to the country, its consequences 
were also kept secret. Shortly after the birth of her 
child the young woman returned to Paris, where she 
attracted the attention of a very rich banker, who, 
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ignorant of ber past history, sought to make her his 
wife. 

“It is more than probable that the lady would not 
have yielded to the temptation which was thrust 
before her but for two things, first, the disco very that 
her husband was a worthless, faithless fellow, sec¬ 
ond, the importunities of her parents, who at that 
time sustained some financial reverses. 

“It appears that the banker, with whom she con¬ 
tracted this bigamous alliance, held her father’s 
obligations for an enormous amount. A condition 
of the marriage was that her parent should be 
released.” 

“Yes, it was to save my father,” murmured Mme. 
Colbert-Remplin. 

He went on: 

“There was a little boy, as I have said, the fruit of 
this unhappy young woman’s union with the Amer¬ 
ican. This child was given out to a nurse to take 
care of. She was the wife of a loutish, industrious 
peasant, and of a peasant family herself, but she was 
beautiful for all that, as some of those women are. 
The American fell in love with her. He was called 
away to the United States and was absent three 
years. In his absence something had happened. 

“What had happened?” murmured the woman 
beside him. 
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“The child entrusted to the woman’s care had died. 
On the American’s return to France, she presented 
her own child in it? place. Her husband was dead. 
There was no one to contradict her.” 

A great sigh went up from the heart of Mme. Col- 
bert-Remplin. 

“My God,” she cried, “can this be true? My son 
is dead. How have you learned this ? ” 

“Madame La Seur, who has blackmailed you sys¬ 
tematically^ two days ago met with a fatal accident. 
Unable to see you, she sent you in her last moments 
a full confession of the imposition she had so long 
practiced upon you and implored your forgiveness. 

“This was taken by her messenger to the gate 
where you usually received her, and was promptly 
seized by one of my men. Here is the confession, from 
which you will learn that Philip Graham, whom you 
firmly believed to be your own son, is in reality the 
son of the peasant woman, who was the nurse of 
your own child.” 

“But the extraordinary resemblance! Ah! I see it 
all now. Henry Graham was his father! It was 
easy to deceive both him and me.” 

“Exactly, and others have been equally deceived. 
Though Madame La Seur, and not yourself, was 
the mother of the boy, yet Henry Graham was his 
father. His facial characteristics and peculiarities 
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are wonderfully reproduced in the person of his 
son. 

“There is but little remaining to be told. For 
yourself, you have nothing to fear. This secret of 
your sin and shame is known to me alone. I prom¬ 
ise you it shall be kept inviolate. You were prompted 
to its commission, no doubt, largely through a desire 
to avert impending calamity from your father, whom 
you dearly loved. Your sin has brought its own 
punishment. But in case the ties of long habit or 
old association of ideas should soften you toward 
this man, whom, up to a few minutes ago, you 
believed to be your own son, let me tell you one 
thing. Even you will then admit that the course of 
justice should be no longer stayed.” 

“What do you mean? I am aware that if recap¬ 
tured he is liable to be returned to prison. Is there 
ought else?” 

. The detective leaned forward and laid his finger on 
her arm. 

“ Did you ever hear of the Roupell murder at the 
Chateau Villeneuve?” 

“To be sure I did; all Paris was ringing with it.” 

“A defenseless woman, honored, respected, beloved, 
was ruthlessly murdered in her own home.” 

“Yes.” 

“The murderer of Madame Roupell was Philip 
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La Seur, alias Philip Graham, the man whom you 
may now thank God is not your son.” 

He left her and went hurriedly to the door of the 
conservatory and passed thence into the outer salon . 
Jules Chabot came toward him smiling. 

“We have been looking for you, Monsieur Lazare. 
De Valiar is playing in great luck to-night. You're 
not going to keep out of the way. He is anxious 
for his revenge.” 

“He shall have it,” responded M. Lazare, quickly, 
“but I wish you would find Monsieur Colbert- 
Remplin and send him to look after his wife. She 
has fainted in the conservatory.” 

And then he passed on into the inner salon. 

“Ah, here you are! ” cried the Vicomte de Valiar. 
“You have come to give me my revenge, I hope.” 

“To any amount,” replied the Swiss, and passing 
through the fashionable throng which surrounded 
the players, he seated himself at the card table. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


It was past three o’clock. The cordon of men in 
plain clothes which completely surrounded the 
house of the Vicomte de Valiar began to grow 
impatient. The first faint streaks of dawn were 
already visible in the east. 

A few of the guests, among them the Colbert- 
Remplins, had left some time before. But the 
majority lingered in the inner salon watching with 
breathless interest the progress of a game the like 
of which none of them had ever before witnessed. 

But four men remained at the table, for the stakes 
had been increased enormously. Those four were 
Herr Goldstein, Jules Chabot, the Vicomte de Valiar, 
and the Swiss millionaire. The faces of the com¬ 
batants, for they were nothing else, afforded an 
interesting study. The countenance of each pain¬ 
fully reflected the intense anxiety of that moment. 

Two hundred and twenty-five thousand francs lay 
on the table. No one would yield and there was a 
call for yet another increase. Herr Goldstein, with 
a sigh, folded his cards before him with his enor¬ 
mous, trembling hands. 
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“I avail myself of the privilege,” he said, “and 
withdraw.” 

Jules Chabot, who acted as banker, then handed 
the broker thirty thousand francs. It was half of 
his original stake; the other half of which lay on 
the table 

“This brings our pool down pretty low,” said the 
vicomte, “I raise it another twenty-five thousand 
francs.” 

The other two players then each placed twenty- 
five thousand francs in the pool. The spectators 
could not but notice the excessive excitement of 
Jules Chabot. His hands also trembled nervously. 
He held good cards, but if the betting continued he 
must inevitably drop out. 

“I think it is my turn to call,” he said at last. “I 
have my choice; I challenge you, Monsieur 
Lazare.” 

He put down his cards and spread them out before 
him, the vicomte, according to the rules of the game, 
turning his head so that he could not see what cards 
either of his adversaries held. 

When he again turned to the table Jules Chabot 
had left it and M. Lazare was sitting calmly await¬ 
ing him, with a huge heap of notes and gold at his 
side. 

It was Jules Chabot’s share of the pool, which by 
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right of his superior hand had passed into M. 
Lazare’s possession. 

“ Sacre nom de foudre ! That Swiss is a devil.” 

The vicomte was at loss just exactly what to do 
at that moment. He knew the kind of a hand he 
held was so good there were but two other combi¬ 
nations which could beat it. Was it possible that the 
man opposite him held such a combination? Or 
was he simply trying to frighten him into sharing 
the heavy stakes? 

A moment’s reflection decided him on his course. 
He had left nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs as yet unstaked. He would bet every sou of 
this; perhaps M. Lazare would be unable to cover his 
bets, and according to the rules of the game he was 
compelled to do so or cease playing, for the game 
was what was known as an unlimited one. 

He looked his opponent sternly in the eye. He 
thought he discerned signs of weakening. 

“Do you wish to divide, monsieur? ” 

“Certainly not! ” came the quiet answer. “I am 
prepared to back my hand. It’s your bet.” 

“I bet fifty thousand francs.” 

The Swiss gentleman promptly covered it. 

“Any more? ” he asked, with a smile. 

“Another fifty thousand.” 

The vicomte then threw that sum on the table 

r 

and the Swiss as promptly covered it. 
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Then the Swiss 6aid: 

41 It is my bet. I raise you one hundred thousand 
francs/’ and he placed that sum also on the table. 

This seemed to stagger the Frenchman. It was 
the last money the detective had, but the other did 
not know it. M. D’Auburon’s friend was indeed a 
millionaire. 

The Frenchman arose from the table. 

“Monsieur will excuse me for a moment,” he said. 
44 1 do but go to an inner room to get some more 
money.” 

He shortly reappeared, making his way through 
the dense and excited throng around the table, with 
a huge bundle of notes in his hand. They were dif¬ 
ferent from any which lay on the table; they were 
of the currency of the second empire. 

The detective’s eye glistened as he looked at them 
and his heart beat quickly, as drawing forth one 
hundred thousand francs from the bundle, the 
-Frenchman covered his last bet. Then he added, as 
if desperately: 

44 And I raise it one hundred thousand francs 
more.” 

44 1 cannot meet it, monsieur,” confessed the Swiss, 
44 unless you accept my I. 0. U.” 

44 No, it must be cash. That is only fair. I am 
sorry monsieur has run beyond his bank. It is the 
yule of the game.” 
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The Frenchman had his opponent fairly out-bet. 
But the temptation to make more was strong upon 
him. The Swiss had already scribbled an I. 0. U. for 
fifty thousand francs and pushed it toward him. 

The Frenchman was about to play, and had raised 
his hand for that purpose when his eye caught the 
queer three-cornered piece of paper in front of him. 

44 1 can’t take I. 0. U.s,” he said. “I must hare 
absolute security.” 

Then they saw the Swiss take from the pocket of 
his vest a small locket and pass it over to the French¬ 
man. 

“Isn’t that good for something, monsieur?” 

With his face grown suddenly an ashen gray the 
ricomte leaned over the table and almost whispered, 
as he clutched the locket in his shaking fingers: 

44 Where did you get this? ” 

The detective leaned forward and picked up one 
•f the notes from the vicomte’s bundle. 

44 From the place where you found this. Is it enough, 
or shall I show you something else ? ” 

44 For God’s sake! What do you mean? Don’t 
speak out here before everybody. Come with me.” 

The two players arose from the table and, passing 
out into the conservatory, left the money lying on 
the table, and the group of astonished guests looking 
blankly at it* 
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“They hare both been crazy to bid like this,” said 
one; “ they have doubtless gone to make some 
arrangement together.” 

They waited for a minute—for five minutes. Still 
the players did not return. They were in the con¬ 
servatory still, hidden from the eyes of the men. If 
the wondering group at the card table had been 
there, this is what they would have seen and heard: 

They would have heard the vicomte imploring 
vainly for one chance; have seen him offering all he 
had to the Swiss if he would go back, and give him 
one opportunity to escape—would give him a bare 
ten minute’s start. 

“It is more than I can do,” replied the Swiss. 
“My men surround this house. You cannot possibly 
get away. Such mercy as I may, I give you. It is 
better than the guillotine.” 

He handed the vicomte his pistol, and, turning, 
walked toward the door of the conservatory. Only 
once he looked back to see the vicomte standing 
unsteadily by the fountain, a horrible expression 
upon his face. 

He looked around at the Swiss beseechingly, but 
finding nothing there which might bid him hope, said 
despairingly: 

“Good-by; I thank you even for this.” 

The Swiss walked on and reached the dooi of the 
conservatory. He leaned against the lintel of the 
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door and waited. People were beginning to come 
and look for the players. The outer salon was 
already crowded. 

Suddenly a pistol shot rang out and echoed thro ugh 
the whole lower floor of the house. The well-dressed, 
excited crowd tore through the salons and rushed 
toward the conservatory. 

The Swiss gentleman met them in the doorway. 
There wa,s something in his face that stopped them 
irresistibly, on the very threshold. 

“ I would n’t come in, if I were you. The Vicomte 
de Valiar has shot himself. He was the murderer of 
Madame Roupell, the old lady who lived at Ville- 
ncuve, ,, he went on to explain. 

“ Oh, Monsieur Lazare!” 

“I am not Monsieur Lazare, lam Alfred Cassagne, 
the detective.” 

Then they looked upon him and wondered why 
they had not divined it from the first, for it was a 
face well known in the shop windows of Paris. 

“You had better all go home,” he suggested, and 
they went slowly away, all but one passing safely 
through the cordon of police. 

As Herr Goldstein came out with the rest D’Aubu* 
ron placed his hand upon his shoulder. 

“I want you,” he said. 

“ Another detective ? ” 

“Yes, another detective.” 
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They took him away unresistingly, and Cas- 
* sagne and D’Auburon went into the conservatory 
together. There across the coping of the marble 
fountain, prone on his face and stone dead, with the 
blood oozing slowly from a small wound in his fore 
head and tinging with red the green leaves of the 
water lilies, lay the body of Philip Graham. 

Nearly a year had passed away since the death of 
Philip Graham. The Chateau Villeneuve, from its 
long period of gloom and mourning, awoke one day 
with bells pealing joyously from its towers, its parks 
and woodlands smiling beneath the radiance of the 
summer sun. 

From an early hour old Pierre had been awake, 
bustling hither and thither. He expected visitors, 
and long before their arrival, every thing was in read¬ 
iness for their reception. 

The train from Paris was in at last, a merry group 
met on the platform, and its members took carriages 

Cor the chateau. The first one was occupied by Dr. 

\ 

and Mrs. Paul Mason. The second by Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Lith. The third by the mayor of Villeneuve and 
M. Delorme, the justice of the peace. The fourth by 
M. D’Auburon and M. Victor Lablanche, for ths 
latter was a magnanimous gentleman, and could 
forgive a victory when a rival had fairly earned & 
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It was noon. Breakfast was quite ready. Tbe 
finest and oldest wines in the cellars of Villeneuve 
had been brought up. The cooks were growing 
nerYOOS. Still they did not sit down to the table. 

At last from the windows of tbs great drawing 
room they saw another carriage approaching. 

“ You may serre breakfast,” cried the doctor. “It 
is he.” 

A very dapper, contented-looking mortal alighted 
from the carriage and ascended the steps of the cha¬ 
teau, a lady on his arm, a little girl holding his other 
hand. 

He stood confused for a moment as they all rushed 
forward to welcome him; but recovered immedi¬ 
ately, he said: 

“How do you do, my dear friends; this is my wife, 
Madame Cassagne; and here is our little daughter 
Celeste.” 

And in the midst of the congratulations old Pierre 
was heard to say: 

- “ Breakfast is served.” 
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